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HE four powers to which Secretary of State 
Kellogg sent his peace plan on April 13 
have made reply. In less than two months 
the bread so determinedly cast upon the waters 
has come home again. Germany answered on April 
27, accepting the idea of the 
Kellogg treaty, but interpreting 
it as acknowledging the right of 
self-defense, and warning that 
the relation between the Kel- 
logg treaty and the League 
must be clearly defined. Never- 
theless, she welcomed the plan 
so heartily as to cause suspicion 
in France, where it was hinted 
that Germany might be look- 
ing for a convenient loophole to escape the trouble- 
some provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 

On May 5, Italy responded. She professed a 
“lively sympathy” with the plan, but showed no 
enthusiasm for immediate codperation, and in- 
sisted that there must ‘be an international legal 
conference, with the United States participating, 
to look into details. Two weeks later came a more 
encouraging reply from Great Britain. The British 





liked the plan and were ready to participate at the 
earliest possible time. Like Germany, they read the 
right of self-defense into the project. Further nego- 
tiations would be necessary. Moreover, in certain 
regions of the world, regions whose integrity would 
“constitute a special and vital interest for our peace 
and safety,” the British reserved the right of a free 
hand — Egypt, suppose critics on this side of the 
water. The British found “no serious difference” 
between the Kellogg draft and the plan submitted 
by Foreign Minister Briand of France. Possibly 
London had been communicating with Paris on 
this score. Japan was the last to fall into line. 
Insisting upon the right of self-defense, upon ob- 
servance of League obligations, and maintenance of 
the Locarno agreements, she gave her assent to 
further discussions. This answer came on May 26. 
Meanwhile, M. Briand finds that the multitudinous 
reservations of France boil down to one, that of 
observing previous contracts. The way now seems 
open for the next step in the move for peace, the 
actual construction of the treaty. Secretary Kellogg 
has still to hear from the British Dominions, to 
which he advanced his proposal on May 21, but 
their answers are already counted upon as favorable. 
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Great Britain, strangely enough, is the only one 
of the six great powers involved which has referred 
to special interests. As THE INDEPENDENT has taken 
pains to point out, the United States should look to 
her own. If the State Department does not do it, the 
Senate will inevitably take the task upon itself. 
The treaty ship faces two perils between which it 
must be steered. On the one side is the danger of 
too many reservations, and here the Senate raises 
its contumacious bulk. On the other is the danger 
that the plan will be a mere idle supposition, with- 
out backbone or strength. There lies the whirlpool 
of European diplomacy. 


Another Dam Broken 


ITH all credit to Senator Johnson for his 

vigorous fight against the hour of adjourn- 
ment, it is just as well that the Senate carried the 
Boulder Dam project into the short session as un- 
finished business. No last-minute passage would 
have assured the best possible form for the bill, 
and even had it passed the Senate it might have 
fallen victim to a Presidential veto. Though an 
issue of six years’ standing in Congress, it is still in 
need of further discussion. The Southwestern States 
are still at odds about it. Engineers are generally 
agreed that it presents a difficult and complex en- 
gineering problem. By putting the Government into 
the business of power production at a time when 
the Government is supposedly intent upon getting 
out of private enterprise, it runs contrary to public 
policy. A project of far-reaching consequence, com- 
mitting the Government at the very beginning to 
an advance of $125,000,000, should not be rushed 
through the Senate in a moment of furious excite- 
ment such as is always engendered by the move for 
adjournment. 

Plenty of time will be found in the next session, 
provided the Senate can overcome sectional dis- 
agreements and view the problem rationally from a 
national standpoint. It may turn out that a dam at 
Boulder Canyon is not feasible under any circum- 
stances. On the other hand, it may prove that 
through compromises between the Western States, 
further discussion of the scheme for a government- 
owned corporation to operate the power plant, and 
a rehearsal of the engineering difficulties, Boulder 
Dam may be taken from paper and built in concrete 
and steel. In either event the country will have 
been better served than by the scrambled passage 
for which proponents of the bill were working. 

At present the engineering problem seems the 
greatest, and here there is room for careful investi- 
gation between now and next December. Whether 
such investigation will be forthcoming, and if so, 
how actively it will affect the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington in the final enactment of any bill, is a 
question. At any rate, no authorization for such a 


vast undertaking will be justified until the disagree- 
ments which have been six years in the making 
shall have disclosed some more solid reason for 
dissolving than that afforded by the arbitrary im- 
minence of a summer recess. 


Traitor to the New Citizenship 


N extraordinary chapter in modern political 
history ended with the conviction of Mrs. 
Florence E. S. Knapp, former Secretary of State in 
New York, for grand larceny in connection with 
the State census fund. In Mrs. Knapp’s first trial 
the jury disagreed, but in the second, after an 
eminently fair examination, the jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty in strict conformity with the 
evidence. Undoubtedly there are mitigating cir- 
cumstances in Mrs. Knapp’s case, her inexperience 
in and ignorance of the complex executive duties 
and details of her position. Undoubtedly the general 
sentiment in New York State is against a severe 
punishment or long imprisonment of this unhappy 
and discredited woman. But the fact remains that 
her crime, in view of her background and ante- 
cedents, and in view of her position as a leading 
representative of women in high office, was pecul- 
iarly mean and unworthy. In padding State pay 
rolls for her own benefit she did no worse than many 
men have done in the long grimy history of our 
politics, but her action was not only a betrayal of the 
State, it was a betrayal of the women voters of 
this country, a betrayal of that new citizenship 
which has yet to demonstrate its capacities. 


A Prince of Peace at Last 


HE “cooling off” treaties arranged by William 

Jennings Bryan in 1913-14, during his brief 
sojourn as Secretary of State, have been refurbished 
and put in working order. The commissions which 
they provide have been re- 
manned. These bilateral agree- 
ments, concluded between the 
United States and some twenty- 
one foreign Governments, may 
prove a valuable adjunct to 
the more ambitious proposition 
which the State Department 
has now under way. Each of 
them stipulates that in case 
| of international friction neither 
signatory shall go to war against the other until a 
year has been allowed for cooling off, the suppo- 
sition being that in a year’s time the ardor for 
battle will have subsided. When negotiations are 
unavailing, and arbitration cannot be obtained by 
other means, controversies shall be laid before a 
permanent international commission of five mem- 
bers. Two members of this commission shall be 
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chosen by each of the signatories. Each may select 
one member of its own nationality, and one who is 
a citizen of another country. The fifth member 
shall be chosen from a third Government by mutual 
agreement of the contracting parties. The com- 
mission thus constituted shall spend the year of 
cooling off in endeavoring through conciliation 
to bring out the facts of the controversy and pave 
the way for a peaceful settlement. Not until this 
avenue has been traversed shall war be employed. 

Because of the aversion of many, especially 
Republicans, to the very name, “Bryan,” these 
treaties have for more than a decade been held 
in disrespect or altogether forgotten. Secretary 
Kellogg is now recognizing their value. Not only 
has he resurrected them, but at the present time 
he is approaching foreign powers with which Mr. 
Bryan did not conclude such agreements with the 
idea of incorporating them into the Bryan treaty 
system. It seems to be his aim to arrange with 
every nation of the world a cooling off treaty. 
These, whatever multilateral agreement may be 
reached afterwards, will form a bulwark against 
war. [HE INDEPENDENT, having consistently pointed 
out their merit, is gratified to find them coming 
into their own. 


Let Kansas City Show Us 
M®: HERBERT HOOVER’S forces will go 


to Kansas City not long hence with an im- 
pressive but by no means a convincing array of dele- 
gates. By all rules and preconvention estimates he 

should be nominated on a very 
early ballot, but, unfortunately, 
there are no rules in politics, 
and preconvention estimates are 
ropes of sand. Mr. Hoover’s 
bandwagon started early and 
has proceeded smoothly and 
happily on its way. Just at the 
moment, however, it has slowed 
down. No new delegations are 
climbing aboard. The old war 
horses of the party are eying it with a dubious glint. 
Anything may start them shying and prancing and 
raring away. 

The embattled farmers of the republic are de- 
termined and bitter in their opposition to Mr. 
Hoover and unanimous in their support of Mr. 
Lowden or Mr. Dawes. They mean business. They 
crave action and intend to have it. The cyclone of 
their discontent is no mere moaning of the wind 
through Populist whiskers. They are capable of 
walking out of the party, or voting for a Democrat 
if their voices are not heard. The great New York 
and Pennsylvania delegations are waiting watch- 
fully. The game is by no means in the bag. Any- 
thing may happen and probably will. 


THE INDEPENDENT would welcome the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover or Mr. Dawes or Mr. Hughes, 
confident that any one of them would give this 
country a wise, efficient, and constructive adminis- 
tration. What we fear is a deadlock and the intro- 
duction of a harmless, plausible mediocrity, chosen 
because he is regular and can be counted on to play 
ball. The Harding incident of 1920 must not be 
repeated. The convention must choose a candidate 
worthy of the best traditions of the party if it is 
to hope for victory over so formidable an opponent 
as Governor Al Smith. Mediocrities and favorite 
sons will not do. The talent is available and it 
must be utilized. 


Good Will, Preferred 


r, the investigation of the Continental Trading 
Company by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys has not uncovered a deliberately 
prepared slush fund, it has at least shed light upon 
a peculiar practice engaged in by some of our 
captains of industry. This is their habit of betting 
on both parties, of contributing to two campaign 
chests at the same time, thus assuring themselves 
that whichever side wins, they will be in at the 
finish. As Senator Nye puts it in his vehement 
report: “Liberal contributions seem, for the most 
part, to be in the nature of investments, the in- 
vestors not caring much under the circumstances 
which ticket wins so long as they have made their 
investment with both.” Our captains bet on both 
horses, thus making up a kind of book with which 
they cannot lose. Evidently their bets are amply 
covered by the profit which they reap in special 
favors after the election. 

Doheny, it appears, has been a liberal contributor 
to both Republican and Democratic funds. Sinclair, 
according to Mr. Nye, “has by no means confined 
his contributions to one party.” And another in- 
vestigation, that which examined the records of the 
Senatorial battle in Illinois, has revealed that 
Samuel Insull, dealer in public utilities, gave 
liberally to both Republicans and Democrats. 

This practice is altogether legal; there is no 
statute which forbids it nor is it likely that one 
preventing it could be instituted. Nevertheless, it 
places the contributors in a sinister light. It shows 
plainly that all large campaign contributions, or 
at least a large proportion of them, are made for 
reasons more far-reaching than friendship or party 
loyalty. Senator Nye advocates legislation “to 
show in detail receipts and expenditures of political 
funds and to prevent, for instance, concealment of a 
sum as large as the $160,000 Sinclair gave the 
Republican party.” This would not check contribu- 
tions made purely for personal gain, but at least it 
would give the public an inkling of what was going 
on. It is not a fantastic suggestion. 
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Although the reports of Senators Nye and Walsh 
show the overeagerness and some of the vitupera- 
tion of dogged investigators, they are both com- 
mendable documents. No one who has read them 
will be convinced of the essential honesty of the 
five organizers of the Continental: Harry F. Sin- 
clair, Robert W. Stewart, Harry M. Blackmer, 
James E. O’Neil, and H. S. Osler. 


The Bunion Derby 


OE of the most extraordinary feats of human 
endurance of which we have record has just 
been completed in the midst of a silence so profound 
that a note on a tenor saxophone would have 
sounded like Sousa’s band. On March 4, a band of 
optimistic hoofers left Los Angeles with the avowed 
purpose of running to New York City. Under the 
direction of Mr. C. C. (Cash & Carry) Pyle, they 
were to run a series of daily contests, the total 
elapsed running time of the various competitors 
determining their rankings and respective financial 
rewards. For weeks the dreary caravan has dragged 
its slow length along the trails. Mr. Pyle’s idea was 
big, but his showmanship left much to be desired. 
The peasantry of the hinterland viewed the progress 
of the “Bunion Derby” with a cold disdain. Occa- 
sionally the outraged civic virtue of a hamlet ex- 
pressed itself in volleys of bad eggs and vocal abuse. 
Mr. Pyle’s circus was obviously a “flop,” but it 
kept doggedly on. Constantly the wounded, the 
weaker, the less fit, the less enduring, fell by the 
wayside. Constantly the surviving contestants 
endured appalling fatigue, miseries, and sufferings 
with a faith worthy of a nobler cause. Constantly 
Mr. Pyle’s financial exploitations registered new 
heights of technical futility. But always the rem- 
nants of this strange band staggered on. 

At the present writing there are few pecuniary 
losses which we can view with a less acute concern 
than the red-ink entries of Mr. Cash & Carry Pyle. 
That this super-Marathon of his left him, as it is 
rumored, heavily out of pocket is not as grievous 
week-end news to us as the fact that Bimbo, 
aged circus elephant, is suffering from indigestion, 
or that Miss Wampus, pulchritudinous Hollywood 
bathing beauty, has lost her $56,000 lipstick. Such 
disasters leave us relatively cold. But when we con- 
sider that of the fifty-five contestants who covered 
3,500 miles on foot in eighty-four painful days, 
forty-five failing to win any financial reward, we 
are forced to marvel at the complex nature of man, 
so heroic and so dumb. That these fifty-five are 
heroes seems to us self-evident. Nobody endures 
through such a contest without great qualities of 
heart and spirit, no matter how glittering the prize. 
Somehow, their exploitation seems a shoddy and a 
rather disgusting thing— and so the public must 
instinctively have felt. 


‘‘A President Is Born”’ 


O correct the ills of bad leadership in democratic 

government, to eliminate the Thompsons, the 
Falls, the Duvals, the Knapps, the Vares, and the 
Ed Jacksons from America’s future, Mr. Henry R. 
Carey, writing in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
would go to the root of the problem: the question 
of education. He would choose from among our 
school children the most promising, and these — a 
limited group—he would train specifically for 
governmental duties. His plan is not new. It goes 
back to the ideal republic of Plato, and perhaps 
farther into the past. How it would succeed in 
actual practice is a debatable point. 

Plato’s plan of education was to be employed in 
a small state, inasmuch as a large heterogeneous 
population, according to the philosopher, was no 
field for his experiment or, for that matter, for 
democracy of any kind. Children were to be the 
wards of the state, and were to be under the direc- 
tion of the state almost from the time of their birth. 
Political leaders were to be chosen from among 
them according to their aptitude, and were to be- 
come from the moment of choice a class apart from 
the rest of their fellows. 

Such a plan would hardly recommend itself to the 
United States of the present day; in fact, Mr. 
Carey’s idea of making a selection in our existing 
school system would he hard to put across. The 
United States, or the greater part of its people, 
retains the belief that opportunities, especially in 
the field of education, should be equal for all. The 
fact that even under present circumstances such 
is not the case does not bulk large in its estimation. 
Mr. Carey’s plan would destroy the illusion com- 
pletely; it would deliberately grant that at an 
early age certain children, manifesting greater 
abilities, should be given greater opportunities 
with the prospect of greater responsibilities defi- 
nitely in view. This, according to popular standards, 
would not be democracy. 

Possibly Mr. Carey’s plan could be modified and 
carried into the province of the colleges and the 
universities. Freshmen showing particular aptitude 
for political science might easily be encouraged to 
specialize in the field of government, instead of 
following the rambling path an average under- 
graduate takes through the maze of elective sub- 
jects. Courses in government might be given a turn 
toward the practical rather than the theoretical 
side of politics. With diligence on the part of deans 
and instructors the colleges might in due time 
produce a group of men trained specifically for 
political work. Eventually, the profession of politics 
might gain recognition equal to that possessed by 
law or medicine, and in graduate schools men 
would work for degrees signifying their fitness to 


hold public office. 
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Whose Party Js This? 


HEN issues were issues and legislators in 

Washington swept against each other in 

glittering phalanxes of the Philippian mold, 
party lines counted for something. Party loyalty 
meant fighting shoulder to shoulder with party 
leaders, and the man who deserted his own camp 
on an important measure became, temporarily at 
least, a party outcast. In the present day of dull 
contentment, with issues dormant and no one very 
anxious to stir them up, party loyalty means no 
such thing. A man is a Republican or a Democrat 
for election purposes; he sits in Congress on the 
right or left side of the aisle; but when a problem 
of consequence is placed before him he often forgets 
his party allegiance. This might be looked upon as 
a good sign if it could be accepted as indicating the 
fearlessness and independence of modern legislators. 
As a matter of fact, it indicates something quite 
different. Our representatives break with their 
parties on important measures principally because 
neither of the parties has either a platform or a 
consistent program of legislation. This accounts in 
part for the difficulty experienced by President 
Coolidge with the seventieth Congress. 

The Administration knew in a general way what 
it wanted, and what it wanted more than anything 
else was a continuation of the status quo. The 
Democrats pitted against it were hardly more 
original; they had no great cause to espouse and 
their principal object was impeding the few cautious 
advances of their rival. Both sides had, to begin 
with, a purely negative attitude. There was a lack 
of vitality in the party organizations. This being 
the case, it was upon sectional rather than upon 
party lines that Senators and Representatives 
voted. A Republican thought not so much about 
loyalty to the President as about his constituency 
at home. And since it seemed evident that Mr. 
Coolidge, by his own volition, would soon be 
politically “through,” Congress was not over- 
heedful of Presidential mandates. The President 
could still crack his whip, but Congress knew there 
was no sting in the end of it. 

The way in which party lines were broken is 
best illustrated by the action of Congress upon the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill. Here was a bill which 
was known to be anathema to the President. He 
had refused on a previous occasion to palate it, and 
from his Attorney-General he had an opinion 
declaring that one section of it was unconstitutional. 
Did the Administration forces in Congress spike 
the bill or seek to substitute for it a measure more 
in keeping with the policy of the White House? 
They did not. On April 12 the Senate passed it 
52 to 23, and among the Republican loyalists who 
changed colors and voted for it was Floor Leader 


Curtis. Mr. Curtis had his own Presidential boom 
and his retainers at home to look after. The vote 
proved almost altogether a sectional division, with 
Westerners and Southerners favoring the bill and 
only a stanch group of New Englanders and men 
from industrial States against it. Borah, Phipps, 
Shortridge, and Warren were the only Western 
Republicans who stood with the President. In the 
House, on May 3, the McNary-Haugen bill went 
through by 204 to 121. The President’s generals 
had failed him. 

The case of the Flood Control bill was no less 
striking. After the bill had won a shut-out victory 
in the Senate the President took a look at it, 
whiffed the air, and sensed the aroma of pork. He 
objected to what appeared to him a wasteful 
appropriation, and enjoined Congress to be less 
lavish and more attentive to the actual flood prob- 
lem. Through the late Martin B. Madden of Illinois 
an amendment meeting some of the Presidential 
objections was introduced in the House. It provided 
that local interests should bear some of the burden 
which the original bill foisted entirely upon the 
Federal Government. But the Madden amendment 
went down to defeat on April 23, and on the follow- 
ing day, by a vote of 254 to 91, the original bill was 
passed. Mr. Madden himself changed sides and 
voted for it. Eighty-five Republicans voted “yes” 
and eighty-six “no.” This division is certainly not 
party unity. A White House conference was re- 
quired to settle the issue. 

Nor on the question of the Naval Building Pro- 
gram did Republican “regulars” show any great 
loyalty to the Administration. The House whittled 
it down to a shadow of its former self, and the 
Senate, on May 26, destroyed it altogether by the 
score of 44 to 22. The frenzy for adjournment 
bulked larger than all other considerations, not 
excepting party alignments. 

And as the time for adjournment approached, 
Congress and the President engaged in an earnest 
battle of vetoes and counteractions such as has 
seldom been seen in the vicinity of the White 
House. Certainly, the President would not have 
seen three of his vetoes overridden in two days had 
Administration floor leaders had any control over 
Republican forces. 

But this party disorganization will not continue 
into the Presidential campaign. It may be in 
evidence until after the conventions, and then, 
miraculously, will come unity and fervent loyalty. 
The truth is, our major parties mean little when 
business is in order, but everything when votes are 
at stake. With the Presidential election at hand the 
parties, as such, have no distinguishing issues. 
Whatever issues may be chosen by Republicans 
and Democrats will be those recommended to them 
by the personal opinions of the men nominated at 
Kansas City and Houston. 
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Education — Drudgery or Pleasure? 
By Eugene Randolph Smith 


are practically unanimous in believing that 

children should be interested and happy in 
their school lives and the work they do at school. 
Still there persists in the minds of many parents and 
some uninformed teachers the fear that pleasant edu- 
cation may be “soft” and that a school that avoids 
the autocratic discipline and the monotonous drill of 
the past may fail to give good preparation for meet- 
ing the problems of life. This fear is founded partly 


on confusion between 


PP) ee preci s and educators in general 


taught the young of mankind through observa- 
tion, imitative and imaginative self-activity, and 
progressive participation. Children in the not very 
remote past before schools existed, and even long 
after the first unimportant schools existed (for they 
are very new in mankind’s history), experimented 
with themselves and their environment. At a quite 
early age they observed the activities of others; 
they played games about those activities, eventu- 
ally took small parts in them, and little by 

little arrived at full 








“difficult” and “disa- 
greeable,” partly on a 
misconception of what 
the modern schools are 
really trying to do, and 
partly on ignorance of 
what modern psychol- 
ogy is discovering in 
its intensely interesting 
experiments. 

As far as I know, not 


There is no more fascinating or difficult task than that of 
convincing our children not only that school is necessary, 
but also that itis not an evil. The author of the accompany- 
ing article on education plus the stimulus of natural inter- 
est is head master of the Beaver School in Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, an institution where the doctrine that 
learning is interesting is taught — and believed by the 
pupils. Not only because his ideas are interesting, but be- 
cause his experience entitles him to a careful hearing 
should his arguments for interest in education be taken 

very closely to heart 


participation. There 
was always genuine 
curiosity — and very 
definite concreteness 
and reality — about 
this self-education. 
Also, there were always 
important natural mo- 
tives at work in the 
children. Growth re- 
quired self-activity and 
the accumulation of ex- 





even the most radical 





thinkers in the educa- 

tional field believe that children should be kept 
away from difficult school work. They expect, on 
the contrary, that their pupils will do more difficult 
tasks, and do them better, than children have done 
in the past. They do not, however, believe that 
these difficult tasks should seem worthless or, in 
general, be disagreeable; for a task is really disagree- 
able only when it is undertaken unwillingly. 

In the adult world, those who succeed best in 
their various undertakings are the ones who are 
most in love with their work. It is they who see the 
greatest opportunities, who are slowest to be satis- 
fied with their achievements, whose understanding 
and accomplishments grow with the years. If one 
wished to hire a stonecutter from the three whose 
answers to the question as to what they were doing 
were: “Cutting stone,” “Working for ten dollars a 
day,” and “Helping to build a cathedral,” there 
would be little doubt as to which one could be ex- 
pected to do the most worthy work. 

Children are no different in this respect. Their 
motives are less mature, but, if anything, more 
controlling. A school can ignore the interest of 
childhood and attempt to force into unwilling 
minds what adults hope may be good for the pro- 
testing victims. But as the horse led to water does 
not always drink, neither does the mind that is 
uninterested or actually rebellious open its doors 
freely or learn satisfactorily. Nature has always 


perience in mental and 
moral as well as physical fields. Furthermore, prac- 
tice in acquiring any particular skill was closely 
associated with what seemed to the children im- 
portant uses for that skill. 


HE school of today is an artificial product of de- 

veloping civilization. It is an attempt to build 
from the advances of past generations a starting 
point from which the latest generation can carry on 
the climb, adding the achievements which will be- 
come a basis for further steps ahead. It intends to 
teach in a few short years a goodly portion of what 
man has learned in thousands of years. To do this 
successfully, it must certainly make the fullest use of 
all advantages in methods of learning that are the 
inheritance of the race. 

Extremely important in this respect is the fact 
that each year sees the changing conditions of life 
crowd out more of the very important natural edu- 
cation of which I have spoken. When the school was 
a comparatively unimportant adjunct of home edu- 
cation, poor methods and lack of interest were not 
likely to do so much harm because they affected but 
a small part of the child’s education. Today the 
school is a major influence on the lives of its pupils; 
it must replace as well as it can what has been taken 
away from them, and its work with them must of 
necessity be in harmony with nature’s laws and done 
as efficiently as possible. 
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The child is born into the world ignorant of him- 
self and his surroundings. He cannot learn enough to 
find his place in the world unless he is intensely cu- 
rious, interested in varying degrees and often at dif- 
ferent times in almost everything. Here is the first 
and one of the most persistent motives for learning. 
As children pass through various physical stages, 
they also pass through characteristic mental stages 
in which their interests and ambitions turn here and 
there with some measure of regularity underlying 
what might seem meaningless whims. 


T lies with the school — influenced by the home 
—either to convince the child that school is a 
senseless burden devised by “grown-ups” with no 
understanding of children and therefore outside of or 
even antagonistic to the natural interests of life, or 
else by wise handling to show him that teachers and 
school exist to give him opportunities to do those 
things which his curiosity drives him to do — to find 
answers to his seething questions, to open up daily 
new vistas into worlds of fact and thought he did not 
know existed. Nor does this mean “letting children 
do as they please” — that misleading phrase whose 
implication is that whim and folly are usually the 
sole guides of children. Rather it must be taken into 
account that children’s interests and questions feed 
upon the stimuli supplied by their environment. It 
is therefore possible, without seeming autocratically 
to force the issue, to bring within the scope of the 
child’s inquiry at suitable ages those skills and 
knowledges that are generally believed to be im- 
portant for adult use. Indeed this is not deceiving 
the pupils, even benevolently; for except perhaps for 
a somewhat artificial element brought in to save 
man’s time and his accumulated knowledge through 
the use of symbolism, school subjects in their best 
form are directly along the line of children’s interests. 
Most children are very anxious to learn to use 
language. What normal child fails to show interest 
in number, form, and size — that is, in mathemat- 
ics? The first attempt of a baby, after having made a 
few discoveries about himself, is to begin to explore 
that which is outside himself. Step by step this 
leads to interest in the environment, both animate 
and inanimate, that is common to all of us. Geog- 
raphy, history, science, social science — not, 
however, set up as forbidding names of “school sub- 
jects” — are crowded with romance and challenge 
as a reward for their exploring. Reading, of course, 
must be the gate that admits to the charmed fields in 
which the child wishes to roam. It all fits — if skill- 
ful teaching makes it fit. There must, of course, be 
handwork of various kinds, including representa- 
tion by form, line, and color. Music also should be 
a very frequent and happy experience, including 
whatever means of impression best fit the need. 
But isn’t it all too easy? Will the children learn to 
meet drudgery if they enjoy their lessons? 


Answer from your own experience. When you 
undertake a task that seems thoroughly worth 
while, one that challenges your interest, do you or 
do you not carry it through, including its drudgery, 
with a willingness that overlooks fatigue and even 
elements that might otherwise result in boredom? 
And do you ever undertake a task that includes un- 
pleasant elements unless there is a motive that 
makes it seem worth doing? The motive may be 
simply to earn money by which to live, but even that 
somewhat mitigates unpleasantness. 

As a matter of fact, interested children do carry 
through more work than the teachers ask for. They 
are not working up to a limited assignment in lines 
and pages, except in so far as the experience and 
judgment of the teacher help them to set goals and 
lay plans for their excursions. Rather they are 
searching in main roads and bypaths for all that 
throws light on their object. The members of one 
class while studying South America imagined them- 
selves going through the country, each for a special 
purpose. Some went to sell certain kinds of goods 
manufactured in the United States; they, therefore, 
studied the industry and the needs of South America. 
Others went on exploring trips. Still others studied 
the sources of raw materials available. All made out 
careful reports of their discoveries, garnered not 
only from books, but also from talks with people, 
from travel folders and industrial material, and even 
from answers to their widely sent letters of inquiry. 
These reports were presented and discussed, and 
through them the country became real as no assign- 
ments in a geography text could possibly have made 
it real. Another class, only ten years of age, produced 
a book containing twenty original illustrated arti- 
cles on Africa, including such titles as “A Trip 
through the Nile Valley,” ‘““The People of Tunis,”’ 
“Life on the Sahara,” “The Wild Animals of Af- 
rica,” and “My Visit to an Ostrich Farm,” and 
giving a bibliography for each article. 


RITICS often question whether a pupil does not 
know his own part of such a piece of work to 
the exclusion of that done by others. Certainly he 
knows his own best, not only because it is his, but 
also because it usually fits some one of his particu- 
lar interests. But tests, objectively given, show that, 
if the work is well organized, the pupils know all 
parts much more completely than is commonly 
true. Also, what is more important than memory of 
facts, they are learning to investigate, to put the re- 
sults of their investigations in form for others, and 
to discuss intelligently that which they have found. 
What is still more important, they are learning to 
like to do such a complete piece of work, and to take 
pride in doing it well. 
Dr. Edward Thorndike has said that “pleasure 
stamps in impressions,” meaning that the mind re- 
tains the memory of that achieved with pleasure 
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where it pushes out of sight that which is associated 
with the unpleasant. Also, by having achieved some- 
thing with pleasure, it more readily attempts a sim- 
ilar undertaking; while the mind that associates 
displeasure with effort resists the initiation of each 
new attempt. How, then, can one learn the pleasure 
of accomplishment except through accomplishing — 
and with joy in that accomplishing? Many, it is 
true, have learned it late and only after bitter expe- 
riences, but why risk its loss by postponing danger- 
ously the opportunity to acquire it? It is true that 
the ideal is to have all men and women governed by 
the most altruistic motives. Many even would wish 
and expect children from their earliest days to be 
directed only by the motives of “duty” and “obedi- 
ence” which unfortunately are too often only syn- 
onyms for the convenience of the adults concerned. 
Few if any adults ever reach such a condition of 
complete response to altruistic motives alone; and in 
any case, pregress toward motives less selfish and 
less immediate comes by gradual growth through the 
use of the more immediate and natural motives. It 
must be remembered also that obedience to be gefn- 
uine and to last must be founded on confidence and 
must be deserved and earned. 


ET us look for a moment at the other side of the 
question. Are the entirely teacher-controlled 
situation and the rote methods and Jong-continued 
drill so common in the past efficient? A teacher who 
does most of the talking and a group of passive 
children either supposedly listening to her or else 
parroting back indiscriminately both important and 
nonessential facts make for little self-activity, little 
initiative or originality, little real mental growth. 
The situation is not natural, not constructive, not 
educational. Experiments in trying to improve 
mere memory have not yet, as far as I can find, 
succeeded in discovering any way to better it perma- 
nently. One can be taught to remember by associa- 
tion, — that is, by a thinking process, — but even 
that requires association with reasonably definite 
ideas that are already present. 

Similarly, other experiments have shown that 
routine drill loses its value after short intervals of 
time and that the mind actually becomes less instead 
of more skillful in a process, such as multiplication 
practice, as it becomes fatigued. The best drill seems 
to be that which is undertaken because it seems to be 
needed — as when a pupil attempts to master some 
mathematical combinations because they keep re- 
curring in a game in which he is interested. It is 
carried on intensively and thoughtfully for a short 
period — with young children often considerably less 
than ten minutes— and is used as broadly as possible 
while in the process of mastery. But this involves 
interest as a necessary condition. 

A boy who seemed unable to be taught to compute 
in school quickly overcame his difficulties when he 





went to work in a bowling alley, and eventually won 
promotion from pin boy to score keeper on his arith- 
metical quickness and accuracy. In school he had 
practice through repetition only; in the bowling 
alley he ¢hought about the numbers with which he 


dealt, and through interested effort he eliminated . 


his errors. 


T is not always possible to get such direct stimuli 
as this in school, and is not always necessary. If 
pupils find much of their school work real and seem- 
ingly worth while, if they are taken out of school 


into life to see its various activities under way and to 
bring their reality back into their studies they will 


not question the need of mastering various subjects. 


whose immediate usefulness is not entirely apparent, 
for they will have confidence in the school and its 
process of education. As a matter of fact, if they are 
taken into partnership with the school by an imag- 
inative and stimulating method of showing them 
their own weaknesses, they will themselves under- 
take the task of correcting those weaknesses with 
whatever skilled guidance they need. Young children 
often make two or three years’ gain in one year in 
some particular line in which they are weak, and 
older pupils will not rest content with less than their 
best if they understand what the school is trying to do 
and the way in which it functions in their own lives. 
For example, a high-school department that uses the 
stimulus of interest, added to careful analysis of its 
pupils’ possibilities and frankness with them con- 
cerning their needs and powers, found recently that 
nearly ninety-five per cent of all the teachers’ an- 
alyses of the pupils’ responses for a quarter of the 


year showed the teacher satisfied that the pupil was - 


attentive and conscientious to a degree that called 
for no criticism, although the pupils were not a 
picked group academically. 

Perhaps, after all, the matter resolves itself to this: 
The all-important business of the school is to estab- 
lish valuable habits and to influence attitudes for 
the better. Facts and pages are soon forgotten — 
even though they remain longer when interest im- 
presses them. Mere skills, such as the ability to 
read, are important and do persist — again best 
when mastered through interest; but joy in ac- 
complishment, good methods of work and thought, 
open-mindedness, honesty, a sense of responsibility 
— these and many other characteristics that have a 
background of habit and emotion must also be es- 
tablished. It is true that many such characteristics 
are primarily social and moral rather than aca- 
demic, but what of that? They are, therefore, all 
the more important; for after all, school subjects 
are a definite means to a definite end, so that while 
their mastery is important and even necessary, 
the great aim must always be the development 
of the best individual that can be formed from 
each bit of human material. 
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N these days ot 
rapid change, the 
man who states 
that : anything what- 
ever Is impossible risks 
his reputation as a 
thinker. At the turn of 
the century, a great 
American mathemati-_ 


cian, Simon Newcomb, 
solemnly declared, after 


careful calculations, 


But Not One Cent for Leadership! 


By Henry R. Carey 


“At present the tacit slogan is, 
morons, but not one cent for Seadhiesiliy.* 


thought as a basis, Mr. Carey, a member of the Pennsyl- 


vania bar and formerly in the diplomatic service, develops 
a modern application of the democratic theories of Arts- 
totle and Plato. As to the practicality of bis plan, the 
Editors are not prepared to commit themselves. As to its 
interest and the importance of the facts which it presents 
we can have no doubt. Taken with Mr. Smith's article, 
Mr. Carey’ s words should give the reader much to think 
about on the subject of education today 





public questions are 
discussed in passion 
and decided on preju- 
dice, while educated 
men look on in help- 
less sorrow, unable to 
get together even to 
sustain the occasional 
public servant pos- 
sessed of high stand- 
ards and a conscience. 
There is no denying 
that this question of 


“Millions for near 
’ With this 





that human flight was 
impossible. Just three 
years later, in 1903, the Wright brothers flew, and 
today every schoolboy interested in airplanes can tell 
you just how the famous Mr. Newcomb made his 
mistake. Thus, when J venture the prophecy that in 
fifty years our nation will be selecting its most prom- 
ising school children and specially training them for 
political leadership, some people may disagree but 
few will dare to dissent publicly. If these briet 
words can set people thinking upon this most vital 
topic, they will have served a magnificent purpose. 

Today, we are governed, nationally and locally, by 
the popular rather than by the wise. Like the good 
Saint Denis, patron saint of France, our nation too 
often wanders blindly wherever its wayward feet 
may guide it, with its severed pate held in both its 
hands. Winds of doctrine, gusts of passion, sway it 
from side to side. The wise directing head is power- 
less and dumb. The national leaders of the type of 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, Charles 
Sumner, John Marshall, and the Adamses have ap- 
parently passed from politics to the universities. In 
the national arena, we now have too many Tom 
Heflins; in the State too many “Pa” and “Ma” 
Fergusons and Mrs. Florence Knapps, and in the 
city too many Bill Thompsons and Bossie Gillises 
and their less touted prototypes. 

Too often buffoons and demagogues sit in the 
ancient seats of government. “The republic,” 
writes Chief Justice Taft, “is on trial.” Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, speaking of British democracy, 
echoes his words. “ Democracy is on trial. It is not an 
ideal way of selecting the wisest people to govern 
the country.” Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, laments that our educated and cultured 
people seem voiceless and scattered and powerless to 
make their weight felt at the points of social danger. 
For this reason, he believes, great and cultured 
cities are captured by demagogues; mayors and even 
governors are convicted of corruption, and great 





wise democratic lead- 
ership is seriously disturbing many prominent men 
who reflect on the signs of the times. It is a question 
closely tied up with the larger problem of whether 
our democracy, unlike almost all those of the past, 
can long survive. Today, in America, there is little 
real leadership by the truly good and wise, and, 
which is as bad, there is little disposition among the 
voters at large to follow such leadership when it oc- 
curs. We are converted pretty generally to the cult 
of governmental ballyhoo. 


TH HOSE who study history need be little sur- 
prised by this tendency toward government by 
the cals led by demagogues. Over two tens of 
centuries ago Plato and Aristotle, perhaps the great- 
est authorities on government who have ever lived, 
warned their readers again and again that this may 
be the fate of all unregulated democracies. True, the 
democracies of their day differed from ours. The 
suffrage was limited by slavery and other factors. 
Representative democracy was unknown to them. 
Yet it was as true then as now that there is inherent 
danger in allowing the less wise and less educated to 
attempt to choose the more wise and more educated 
as leaders. It was as true then as now that, as 
Aristotle wrote, “democracies have arisen from 
supposing that those who are equal in one thing, are 
so in every other circumstance; as, because they are 
equal in liberty, they think themselves equal in 
everything else.” But, he goes on, as a matter of 
cold fact, “nobility and merit are to be found only 
amongst ‘the few; but their contraries amongst the 
many; as there is not one man of nobility and merit 
in a hundred.” Plato, foreseeing trouble, suggested a 
remedy by which democracies could be prevented 
from thus falling into the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders — a remedy of which I shall speak later, and 
which has remained untried down the centuries. 

And so in the Eighteenth Century our own 
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democracy was founded, based on Jefferson’s slo- 

gan, which he himself did not in later life believe, 
that “‘all men are created equal.” And our democ- 
racy has developed on the tacit assumption outlined 
by Aristotle that those who are equal in liberty are 
equal in everything else. That, indeed, appears to be 
the chief reason for the failure of wise leadership and 
of reasonable fellowship in our republic. 

What Jefferson really held concerning “equality” 
may best be gathered from a letter to John Adams 
written in 1813. In this he points out that there is a 
“natural aristocracy among men. The grounds of 
this are virtue and the talents.” He believes that this 
natural aristocracy, so different from the artificial 
kind based on wealth, is “the most precious gift of 
Nature for the instruction, the trusts and govern- 
ment of society.” Almost in the words of the Greeks, 
he declares: “That form of government is the best, 
which provides the most effectually for a pure selec- 
tion of these natural aristoi into the offices of 
government.” Thus, whatever he may have be- 
lieved when he wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he clearly did not believe by 1813 that 
“‘all men are created equal” in every sense — a 
conclusion amply sustained by a perusal of 
his other letters. 

In 1813, however, he still felt that the “citizens” 
could safely be trusted to elect these natural 
aristoi, “the really good and wise.” But on this 
crucial point he freely expressed his doubts ten 
years later. He then had grave misgivings, for ex- 
ample, as to whether the ignorant electorate may be 
trusted wisely to elect judges learned in the law. 
And it is just on this point, the election of the learned 
and wise by the unlearned and ignorant, that our 
democracy has broken down. Jefferson’s fallacious 
supposition that under the present system the “nat- 
ural aristoi” can reach the top of government by 
the stepping-stone of the popular vote alone has been 
amply disproved by our experience with govern- 
ment — legislative, executive, and judicial, national 
and local — during the past hundred and fifty years. 


T was a natural error, in Jefferson’s or even in 

Jackson’s time, to imagine that anyone not ob- 
viously insane or feeble-minded could govern the 
country, whether by ballot or by gavel. For the 
governmental problems of those days were compara- 
tively simple. The measurement of intelligence, too, 
had not been developed. Consequently, it was 
thought that by widely diffusing a standardized 
education we could give every citizen as great 
mental ability as every other. If all men are created 
equal, anyone, given education, could govern as 
well as anyone else. But the Army intelligence 
tests made, during the World War, upon a repre- 
sentative cross section of our population, have now 
shown unmistakably that there is a wide difference 
in native intelligence, and that only thirteen per 








cent of the entire population can be called intellectu- 
ally distinguished. It is now known, too, that large 
numbers of persons are incapable of receiving 
“higher education.” There have been various criti- 
cisms of these tests, good and bad; but the fact that 
all men are ot created equal mentally remains un- 
challenged. Our democracy has thus been based on 
a fundamental fallacy which Aristotle pointed out 
two thousand years ago. Our new knowledge, 
once properly understood, will bring about radical 
and widespread changes. 


A hinted, our problem of modern democratic 
government is further increased by the ex- 
treme complication of present-day affairs. Whereas 
the voters, the Legislature, or the executive had to 
decide, in the old town-meeting days, whether to 
build a new pound or to erect a new courthouse, the 
issue nowadays is often quite beyond the wise de- 
cision of the mass of voters. They must decide, and 
decide reasonably, such questions as whether the 
Government should control the railroads, or whether 
the United States should join the World Court — 
points upon which experts, after years of study, 
often disagree. Moreover, the differential birth rate, 
as a result of which the less intelligent portion of the 
population seems to be outbreeding the most highly 
endowed, is a further threat to our democracy as 
now organized. General Pershing, pleading for good 
government at Chicago in 1926, declared that the 
spirit of lawlessness seemed to be threatening the 
very foundation of government. “The govern- 
ment,” he added, “can be no better than the aver- 
age of its citizens.” But if the government can be no 
better than that, our democracy is indeed doomed. 
For the average intelligence of our citizens, as shown 
by the tests, is nothing to boast of, and the average 
stupidity of our citizens appears to be increasing. 
Is it not time, therefore, that we turned our atten- 
tion to a form of government which shall be Jester 
than the average of its citizens? 

But first we must make our fundamental theories 
square with the facts. We must redefine the aim of 
our democracy as the attempt to give every citizen, 
so far as it is compatible with his ability, equal 
rights and equal opportunities, including, of course, 
the right to vote. But we must also fearlessly face 
the fact that all men are not created equal in ability, 
nor can they attain such equality by the best educa- 
tion in the world. We must realize once and for all 
that a democracy governed by mental and moral 
nonentities comes close to failure and increases the 
costly overhead of politics a thousandfold. And we 
must so reorganize government that the most intelli- 
gent rather than the most popular or most useful to 
the bosses reach the top. 

For the ignorant and stupid cannot, in the nature 
of things, wisely elect the wise. The flock of sheep 
cannot sagaciously choose (Continued opp. page 560) 
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ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN SCARABS 


THE THREE ILLUSTRATED SHOW HERACLES DRAWING WATER IN AN AMPHORA, AT THE LEFT; AN ATHLETE POURING SAND 
ON HIS THIGH, IN THE CENTER; AND ONE OF TWO GEMS ILLUSTRATED SHOWING AJAX FALLING ON HIS SWORD, AT THE 
RIGHT: ALL FROM THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. REPRODUCTIONS ON THIS PAGE ARE TWICE ENLARGED 


SIGN AND SEAL 


A Representative Series of Reproductions from Plaster Casts of Intaglios or 
Engraved Gems from the L. E. Warren Collection. In Acquiring the 
Thirty Intaglios in this Collection, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts Raises the Total Number of Similarly Fine Speci- 
mens to Almost an Even Two Hundred Stones 


HEN the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, re- 
W cently augmented its collection of ancient gems 
with the superb stones gathered over a period of 
years by Mr. Edward P. Warren of Boston and London, 
it stepped to the very front rank of world museums in 
this field. The collection is composed primarily of Greek 
gems of the archaic, classical, and Hellenistic periods, 
and of Etruscan and Roman gems, which derive from the 
Greek, but there are also a few late Minoan and My- 
cenean gems and some Mesopotamian, Persian, and 
Phoenician examples. A number of rare cameos and 
cameo fragments are also included, but these represent a 
later development than the main part of the collection. 
Ancient gems are not jewels as the term ‘“‘gems” loosely 
connotes today. They are seals and were important in 


both state and private equipment, serving to protect the 
sender of documents, personal letters, and gifts, as well 
as to safeguard treasure placed under seal. Great care 
was often expended on the engraving of these seals, and a 
diversity of subjects were represented. The design’ was 
cut in the stone in reverse or intaglio or it was stamped 
into the thin gold of a ring bezel. The stone was usually 
chalcedony, garnet, jasper, sard, onyx, and so on, and 
was mounted on a pivot or sometimes hung on a chain. 
In late Hellenistic and Roman times, it was frequently 
mounted in a ring. So varied are the subjects and so fine 
the quality of workmanship in the museum stones that 
one may here follow in miniature the whole development 
of style in Greek plastic art, a pleasure denied by the 
larger fragments in the round. 





THIS INTAGLIO BEARS THE SIGNATURE OF EPIMENES, AND 
DATES FROM THE LATE ARCHAIC PERIOD, ABOUT 500 B.C. 
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THIS GEM IS ALSO CREDITED TO EPIMENES, ALTHOUGH UN- 
SIGNED, AND LIKE THAT AT THE LEFT DATES FROM 500 B.C 
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ANOTHER AND LESS PRETENTIOUS GEM 

OF THE BROWSING DEER. BOTH OF THESE 

GEMS ARE DONE IN THE GREEK FREE STYLE 

WHICH CHARACTERIZED THE LATE FIFTH 
CENTURY 


LIFELIKE STUDIES OF ANIMALS WERE SUB- 

JECTS ESPECIALLY FAVORED BY THE GREEK 

GEM ENGRAVERS. THE GROUND LINE IS 

LARGELY COVERED BY A REPRESENTATION 
OF THE. TERRAIN 


THIS IS A STUDY OF DECREPITUDE DIFFICULT 

TO EQUAL AMONG SUCH GREEK SEALS, 

ACCORDING TO ONE AUTHORITY. THIS POOR 

OLD DONKEY IS WORK OF THE EARLY 
FOURTH CENTURY 


THE REPRODUCTION ABOVE IS A DUPLICATE 
OF THE SUBJECT ON THE PRECEDING PAGE, 
PARALLELING A DESIGN OFTEN FOUND ON THIS RACE HORSE, WALKING, WITH BROKEN 
ARCHAIC GREEK VASES OF THE PERIOD AND DANGLING REINS, IS AN UNSIGNED 
STONE ATTRIBUTED TO DEXAMENOS, DAT- 
ING PROBABLY FROM THE LATTER PART 
OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


A GRECO-ROMAN GARNET GEM OF 
SIRIUS, THE DOG. IT BEARS THE 
SIGNATURE OF THE ARTIST, GAIUS, 
AND HAS BEEN A PART OF SEVERAL 
FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


CASSANDRA TAKING REFUGE FROM 
AJAX AT THE STATUE OF ATHENA 
IS THE SUBJECT OF THREE INTAGL- 
IOS IN THE COLLECTION. THIS 
FADED SARD DATES FROM THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 
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THE CHILD EROS SEATED ON THE GROUND 

PLAYING WITH A GOOSE. A PAIR OF KNUCK- 

LEBONES LIE IN THE FOREGROUND DIS- 

CARDED AS PLAYTHINGS. GREEK FREE 

STYLE, LATE FOURTH OR EARLY FIFTH 
CENTURY 








A TWO-HORSE CHARIOT WHEELING AROUND. 

THE HORSES ARE THE SAME GENERAL TYPE 

AS THOSE ON THE COINS OF SYRACUSE FROM 

THE LATE FIFTH CENTURY. THIS STONE, 

IN THE FREE STYLE, DATES FROM THE END 
OF THAT CENTURY 





THE STONE BELOW, LIKE OTHERS ON THIS 

AND THE NEXT AND PRECEDING PAGES 

REPRODUCED FROM ONE AND ONE HALF TO 

THREE TIMES ACTUAL SIZE, REPRESENTS 

THE WARRIOR DIOMED CARRYING OFF 
THE PALLADION 


2 ee 


— 





A LIONESS CROUCHING FOR THE SPRING. 

THIS BARREL-SHAPED STONE IS OF BANDED 

AGATE, AND COMES FROM THE LATTER 
HALF OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 





A DUPLICATE GEM 
SHOWING AJAX FALL- 
ING ON HIS SWORD 
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THIS CLEAR SARD REPRESENTS THESEUS 

EXAMINING HIS FATHER’S SWORD, A POP- 

ULAR DESIGN IN IMPERIAL ROMAN TIME. 
IT IS GRECO-ROMAN IN STYLE 
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AT THE LEFT, CASSANDRA WITH THE 

IMAGE OF ATHENA, A GEM OF GLAUCOUS 

BERYL OF THE KIND KNOWN AS AQUAMA- 

RINE, A SUBSTANCE NOT USED UNTIL HEL- 
LENISTIC TIMES 


HERE AT THE RIGHT IS A DUPLICATE, NO < ' heads 
LESS LOVELY IN WORKMANSHIP, BUT NOT . . f 
SO DEEPLY CUT NOR QUITE SO PRECISE IN a ss as I 

THE QUALITY OF ITS CARVING 4 Pe. . unpai 
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ABOVE IS A THIRD REPRESENTATION OF 


A LARGE SARD SCARABOID, CUT DOWN, 





REPRESENTING ACHILLES SLAYING THE 

AMAZON QUEEN, PENTHESILEA. THIS IS 

REMARKABLE FOR ITS CAREFUL DETAIL. 
IT DATES FROM THE FIFTH CENTURY 


A DEER, ALTHOUGH IN THIS CASE THE ANI- 

MAL IS NOT FEEDING, AND A BACKGROUND 

IS VIRTUALLY LACKING. IT IS FREE STYLE, 
LATE FIFTH CENTURY IN ITS ORIGIN 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Mayhem and Mutiny at the Capital 


Y tribe of talebearers have had a hard 
M week. Backbiting and detraction have 

been rampant. Denunciations and re- 
pudiations have been and still are flying around our 
heads as thickly as vetoes. One bloc after another 
has figured in the bedlam. The talents of my 
unpaid galaxy of eavesdroppers have been’ tried 
to the utmost. Yet I can report that they stood 
their ground without flinching. Out of all the thun- 
der they have not missed a whisper. Certainly, they 


I couldn’t swear that Ogden Mills wrote the bulk 
of the message, as my snoopers aver. It happens 
that. Mr. Mills is also reported to be engaged in 
writing the Kansas City platform, and anybody 
would know that that should keep the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury from any lighter ventures 
for some time. It is much simpler to let the record 
show that Mr. Coolidge wrote it himself. But for 
the life of me I cannot figure out how the good 
Calvin picked up all these rough epithets. They 


ought to do an estimable job 
at Kansas City, for which 
befuddled port, perforce, they 
are now preparing to depart. 
Their microphones, their spy- 
glasses, and their disguises are 
being put neatly among the 
crockery for use in their new 
listening post. I should add 
that a liberal quantity of 
hayseed is being carried along 
against possible emergencies. 
Their early embarkation is 
due to the fact that quite a 
caravan of journalistic oracles 
are likewise bound for this 
temporary capital of the good 





Our Washington correspondent 
seems, as Dorothy Parker would 
say, to be losing his grip. Affairs at 
the capital have been in such a 
chaotic state during the past week 
that his customary aplomb has 
given way. And small wonder, 
what with vetoes and Congres- 
sional prerogatives playing tag 
back and forth along Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Apparently Mr. Coolidge’s 
disinclination to approve all of the 
lawmakers’ acts has aroused re- 
sentment in Congressional quarters 
in the form of roughshod overriding 
of the Executive wishes. Or perhaps 
Congress merely wants to disband 

amid proper fireworks 


don’t swear that way in Ver- 
mont. And, if you will pardon 
me for a purely personal ob- 
servation, my impression is 
that Mr. Coolidge never before 
got his back up like this. He 
did not merely veto the farm 
bill and its little equalization 
fee. He fairly pulverized it. 
When the statesmen of the 
Senate heard the message 
read, they just held shakingly - 
on to their seats and mum- 
bled, “That ain’t Cal.” 

Mr. Coolidge, to tell the 
truth, stands up before those 
hordes of frenzied agricultur- 


Republican’s little universe. 
Early contact with this ad- 





ists, oral and otherwise, who 
are reputed to be making 








vance contingent doubtless 
will add to the brilliance of their work. 
When little Mary Haugen — more respectfully, 
the farm relief bill — was thrown down by Calvin 
Coolidge, things began to liven up in this quaint 
dependency by the Potomac. That, and a running 
fight between the White House and Capitol Hill 
on lawmaking in general, atoned somewhat for the 
grievous fact that this session had been, from the 
standpoint of a reporter accustomed to making all 
the three-alarm fires, a flat tire. On top of that, 
Benito Mussolini was inducted into extremely non- 
resident membership in our National Press Club 
here as a tribute to his stalwart urge for the freedom 
of the press. Our excitement, naturally, was already 
at fever pitch when the Government Printing Office 
handed us a pamphlet bearing on its cover an eagle 
waving a ribbon labeled “E pluribus unum” and 
referring cryptically in its title to Senate Bill 3555. 
You must have read it, if you like lurid literature. 
It’s the kind of thing we used to smuggle into the 
barn for perusal when the minister was not about. 
We were careful not to leave our own copy about 
the house for the sake of the children. 


ready for the great 1928 march 
upon Kansas City, and tells them, down to the last 
truck gardener and lawn mower, to get the hell out 
of here. I know I shouldn’t use such language, but 
neither should the President. Mr. Coolidge, who 
knew in advance that the politicians of the steppes 
expected him to and wanted him to veto the bill, 
did his job without stint. 


A “CRUDELY camouflaged” enterprise of “ bu- 
reaucracy gone mad.” “Vicious temptations” 
set up to lure the farmer into a “plague of petty offi- 
cialdom” and “intolerable tyranny.” “A premium 
upon evasion and dishonesty” and a “bewildering 
snarl of entangling accounting problems” in addi- 
tion to a “preposterous economic and commercial 
fallacy” that would turn “swarms of inspectors, 
auditors, disbursers, accountants and regula- 
tory officers’ — to say nothing of office seekers, it 
would seem to me — “loose throughout the land.” 
My stenographer just won’t listen to any more of 
these invectives. Even the most gifted of our 
journalists really had a hard time finding adjectives 
to describe the President’s official apoplexy. The 
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lawgivers — those sterling men on the hill who 
bear patiently most of their tribulations — are 
“coming to” one by one and grinning a bit 
sheepishly. 

I ought not to do it, of course, as a member of 
the Washington establishment in supposedly good 
standing, but I cannot help reflecting on how splen- 
did a subject for the President’s newly disclosed 
talents would have been the oil corruption cases. 
How Harry Sinclair and Albert Bacon Fall must 
shudder when they perceive the righteous wrath of 
the President in full flower; would Will Hays ever 
have trundled those Liberty bonds around so 
carelessly had he been aware of this high gift latent 
in Calvin Coolidge? 


Bo my advisers are nudging me. They tell me 
that we may have four more years of Mr. Cool- 
idge; that the two o’clock in the morning lads 
are laying in an extra consignment of ginger ale and 
that we have not heard the last of the draft. Well, 
for once, following the fashion so popular here, my 
spies and I are going to have a schism, which is one 
of those things always cropping out in the Washing- 
ton dispatches. I don’t care what they are saying in 
Des Moines and Lincoln and Pierre. I am convinced 
that Mr. Coolidge personally is serious when he 
says he is tired of whittling expenses and really 
wants to do some old-fashioned carving with his 
barlow. But this does serve to illustrate the quaint 
idea that the farm belt and its Manhattan adjuncts 
are all the more bent upon commandeering Mr. 
Coolidge’s services for another term since he vetoed 
the farm bill. And that proves, to my mind, that the 
draft movement is as spurious an article as the 
logic of politics is queer. Really, one must be a little 
bit askew to get the hang of its reasoning. 

With the banzais of a covey of Herbert Hoover 
managers, feasting at a tavern across the way, 
ringing in my ears, I am reminded of the deeper 
low-down brought in to me as to the current situa- 
tion. Mr. Hoover will be nominated, — of course 
I have been talking about the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, —it is now reported, because 
Mr. Coolidge has found a way of aligning himself 
irrevocably with the candidacy of the Secretary of 
Commerce. When he went the lengths he did in 
disapproving the farm fantasy, the President 
resolved also to be upheld on that stand at Kansas 
City or bust a gallus. 

That fixes matters so that Mr. Dawes and Mr. 
Lowden and their friends of the Senate oligarchy 
who insist on overfeeding the farmer cannot stand 
on the platform without getting spinal curvature. 
Any McNary-Haugenite who could run on a 
platform upholding Mr. Coolidge could qualify for 
a St. Vitus ballet. Therefore, while the corn country 
is shouldering its hoes and mounting its tractors 
and donning its homespun for the trek to Mecca, 


Mr. Hoover gets the Coolidge accolade, and the 
contumely in the general stores loses some of its 
sting. The alternative to upholding Mr. Coolidge 
in the platform is to discard the Republican party’s 
chief present asset — Mr. Coolidge. 

Not that the President is now a roaring hit 
with all of the boys who four years ago were awe- 
somely viewing him as an eighth wonder; my agents 
lost count of the number of vetoes which went 
whizzing down Pennsylvania Avenue this week. 
They were kept too busy trying to keep track of the 
vetoes the legislators were overriding and shooting 
back up the thoroughfare. The cross fire, I must 
confess, was a bit too much for them. They did 
find out, however, that the President and Director 
Lord of the budget had installed a new burglar- 
alarm system all through the Treasury Building. 
Rebuffed, the legislators accused the President of 
being against the more or less plain and simple 
people — the honest folk who fight our wars, carry 
our mails, indulge in most of our conversation, and 
grow our parsley. 

Didn’t the President veto the farm bill, the dis- 
abled emergency officers’ retirement pay bill, the 
bill to enable fourth-class postmasters to spend their 
summers on the Riviera, the postal night workers’ 
bill, and sundry other measures? Didn’t he approve 
the shipping bill and doesn’t he approve the tax 
reduction bill mainly favoring the ogres of big 
business and the djinn of the bourses? The critics 
grew livid as they made speeches on this subject. 


HE Democrats are having the time of their 

lives, although taking somewhat awkwardly, 
like new-hatched goslings in a pond, to their new 
status of comparative peace among themselves. 
One of them, a New York Congressman, is author 
of a proposal, in connection with a project to im- 
mortalize the Presidents in stone in the Black Hills, 
to leave a central blank space between the images of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt in 
this farm-country memorial. The unfilled niche 
would denote Coolidge. This is by way of helping 
to make the framing of the farm plank at Kansas 
City as jolly a little chore as that of cutting the 
liquor plank at Houston. 

The redoubtable Senator Heflin and Furnifold 
Simmons of North Carolina are all upset about 
the failure of the Senate campaign expense inquiry 
to turn up a slush fund in the tar-heel State — an 
Al Smith slush fund. The committee went to North 
Carolina, found the cupboard practically bare, and 
underwent an inquisition by the indignant home 
folk as to who dished out this dirt about them in 


Washington. Tom’s altitude record, I am informed, 
is still unbroken. 

My aids remind me that the truck has arrived 
for our baggage. We are off for the bivouac by the 
Kaw, out where the Jim Reeds wave. 
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Futility 


Gray haze upon the wind, 
And drifting rain — 


We’re running into fog; 

The wind is right; 

You get them here — 

We’re somewhere off the Banks. 
What’s that you’re doing? 
Writing to your girl? — No? — 


Gray haze upon the wind, 
And drifting rain — 


I see, description — something of the day —- 
The wind and rain, the weather, 

What they call the atmosphere . . . 

Perhaps you’re right; I always think ashore 

Of things like these, but then I do not write; 

I never tried. I picture to myself 

The tropics when it’s winter in New York 

And then I go and try to get a ship. 
Sometimes at sea a loneliness creeps in 

That makes me homesick for the things ashore; 
Security and ease and peace and home — 

The things we sometimes picture to ourselves — 
And then I fancy that this trip’s my last. 

How old are you? Oh, only twenty-three. 
You'll not be lonely for a year or two; 

I mean you’ll not be lonely in the way 

Of missing things — not till you’re thirty-five. 
Masefield has written something of the sea 

And Conrad, yes, I know that Conrad’s dead, 
But then they have not often caught the sea — 
Its moods, its passions — Tennyson has got 
Two lines in “‘Crossing the Bar” that feel the sea — 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep 

Too full for sound or foam” — 
Those lines are great; ’twas just before he died 
He wrote the poem, and sometimes I have thought 
That maybe that was how he felt himself — 
But there; I’m keeping you from off your poem, 
You want to catch the grayness in your lines 
That’s on the sea. The very gulls are gray, 
Although they’re white when sea and sky are blue. 


Gray haze upon the wind 
And drifting rain — 


The lines are good, 

But still I do not think 

That you can catch the humor of the sea — 
The tang of salt, the oilskins, and the gulls, 
And least of all the grayness of the men 

Who face the weather, running into fog. 

A man must first experience; then a line 

May bring him back a picture of the sea; 
Then, “Haze upon the wind, and drifting rain” 
May be a picture or to him a memory. 


“Gray haze upon the wind 

And drifting rain” — 
And loneliness and grayness like a pall, 
A gray, gray, sky, and overhead a gull 
Lost in the fog, an echo of us all. 
A foghorn sounding ominous in the mist, 
A gray damp ship, a thing without a home, 
An empty ship, a gull, and men at sea 
Bound by the narrow circle of the fog. 
An oilskin figure at the tiller wheel 
Merging the oilskin’s blackness with the gray — 


A leaden gray, no lustre, just a gray, 

Gray look of life upon the face of him 
Who spoke a moment as he went on watch. 
I’ll ask him now, maybe he’ll think it good, 
And maybe in his eyes a look will come 

To chase the sombre grayness of his mind. 
’Tisn’t bad, the opening lines are good. 

A sailor’d understand, but then you see 
They seldom read, and then the folks ashore, 
They’ve never seen it, never same as we 
Who follow it, and so they’d call it dull. 


‘Tis dull, but not exactly in that way; 
It’s like a taste of death, but then you know 
You cannot ever put the sea in lines. 
We'll think of it ashore, and come again — 
Gray haze upon the wind, 
And drifting rain. 


James MacAtpine. 
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N the chance that there may be a few 
() readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are not 
wholly persuaded that the so-called modern 
poetry is really very high-class stuff, I call to your 
attention a three-line “‘poem” that appeared a few 
weeks ago in one of the weekly reviews. This little 
masterpiece, although written some twenty years 
ago, is by no means unfitted on that account to rank 
with the very hottest of the present-day specimens. 
It was, so I read, the creation of an Icelander; in 
fact, as I recall it, one of the most gifted of all Ice- 
land poets. And its title, parentheses and all, was, 
“(The Poet Sees Hay in His Wife’s Shoes) ”’! 

According to the obliging note of explanation, 
that was just what had happened. Yes, sir, instead of 
churlishly inquiring of his wife as to why on earth 
she had that hay in her shoes, the tactful Icelander 
simply sat down and ground out this three-line 
poem. He wished he could be a piece of hay in her 
shoes, so he said. 

What happened after the poem was written, the 
explanatory note doesn’t tell us. How did the wife 
take this poem? Was she pleased? Quite possibly, 
she was not. 

“Yes, I know — it’s all very well for you to want 
to be a piece of hay in my shoe and all that, but just 
let anybody ask you to go out and bring in an armful 
of ice and then it’s a different story. Three lines! 
Humph! I notice that you wrote ten or twelve 
lines about that crazy idea of driving the horse and 
wagon into the river. That’s the way with you men 
. ..” (I neglected to mention that another poem of 
the Icelander’s was printed, in which he treated of 
the difficulties of driving a perfectly good horse and 
wagon into a river.) Perhaps the whole business 
eventually was thrashed out in an Iceland divorce 
court. “POET-SPOUSE PUT HAY IN SHOES, 
WIFE CHARGES.” For thus, often, is genius 
misunderstood. 

On the other hand, she may have been highly 
pleased. (I don’t pretend to any real understanding of 
Iceland femininity.) Of course, a thing like that 
horse and wagon episode puts a pretty severe strain 
on any household; but then, I suppose every couple 
has its little problems. Marriage, after all, is a good 
deal of give and take — 

* * * 

Now, I don’t want anyone to get the impression 
that the only high-grade modern verse comes from 
Iceland. That would be indeed a pity. For here in 
this country we have our weavers of words and 
dreamers of dreams, too. In no less representative an 
anthology than “The American Caravan” I found 
this delightful example, dreamed and woven, be 










































If You Know What I Mean 


advised, by a certain Malcolm Cowley (I quote only 
two of its stanzas): 


allagazam 

the Princess said and opened 
her arms her eyes said Take me 
but I am in love Madame 

with three eccentric dancers 
the steam calliope 

played Annie Laurie 


allagazam our world is either 
measured too large for us or we 
unmeasured to the day 

who is your tailor? 

what is the time Mr. Cowley 
by last year’s calendar? 


The author, in his autobiographical note, ex- 
plains to us that at the age of fifteen he had a very 
heated affair with one Gracie Schultz, but whether 
or not the Schultz influence has persisted on through 
to the allagazam days he doesn’t say. The steam 
calliope episode is prudently ignored in the autobi- 
ography; evidently, the less said about that the 
better. Getting around to the detail, however, ob- 
serve that although Mr. Cowley works from quite 
the modern point of view, a leavening trace of the 
reactionary is visible in his use of the capital for the 
first person singular, as well as his willingness to 
place a question mark after his two questions. 
Though a rebel, he’s obviously not a fanatic. He’s 
thrown aside his commas, but he’s keeping his 
question marks close to his belt. What this country 
needs is more safe and sane men like Mr. Cowley. 


* * * 


The most significant of all trends in modern verse 
seems to me the glorification of woman. Everything 
is a woman. “The desert is a sleeping woman.” 
“The Mississippi is a yellow woman.” “The night is 
a woman.” (I should have said, “The pa/e night is a 
woman.” So sorry.) A farmer’s windmill, an apple 
tree, a steam hoist, — everything, in fact, from a 
Radiola 17 to an office building is either a pale 
woman or just a woman. 


A bar 

bedwire fence is tautly Woman 
within her reach men 

patiently men men brood 

safety and peace yet always barbed. 


This should be intoned in a golden, nasal rhythm. 
See what I mean? 
Cc. W. M. 
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T first sight one might pardonably 
A imagine that T. K. Whipple’s 
“Spokesmen: Modern Writers and 
American Life” (Appleton) and Gorham 
B. Munson’s “ Destinations: A Canvass of 


American Literature since 1900” (Sears) , 


covered the same ground. However, save 
for the mention of a few names in com- 
mon, and the fact that both authors are 
engaged in the teaching of literature, the 
two books are wholly dissimilar. Mr. 
Whipple is associate professor of English 
in the University of California; Mr. 
Munson has been lecturer on American 
literature at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York City. On the evidence 
before me I am inclined to think that the 
instruction given by Mr. Whipple is more 
thorough and more reliable than that im- 
parted by Mr. Munson. 

Mr. Whipple breaks no new ground, but 
he writes with discernment and apprecia- 
tion of nine outstanding figures in con- 
temporary American literature: Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Theodore Dreiser, 
Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Willa 
Cather, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O’Neill. By 
way of introduction, Mr. Whipple dis- 
cusses the question: Is it possible for an 
artist to exist in the United States? The 
query, as commonly put, is not correctly 
phrased. What one should ask is: Is the 
lot of the artist in the United State sus- 
ceptible of improvement? Is he impelled 
by his environment to do the best of 
which he is capable? Having thus formu- 
lated the question, Mr. Whipple proceeds 
to answer it in the negative, citing as his 
witnesses, first, Henry Adams, and then 
the nine contemporaries mentioned. 

Mr. Munson, on the other hand, is 
evidently determined at all costs to be 
original — a difficult thing when one has 
nothing original to say. His manner of 
attack, I confess, is rather amusing. We do 
not, it seems, appreciate Paul Elmer More 
and Irving Babbitt. Both these gentlemen 
are learned critics and scholars, and we 
could all profit by reading them. Quite 
true. Queen Anne is dead, Mr. Munson. 
It was doubtless very gratifying to Mr. 
Munson to discover that Mr. More has 
written some of the best literary essays in 
America, and that Professor Babbitt has 
been performing in this country a function 
comparable to that of Pierre Lasserre and 
Baron Seilliére in France. I merely wonder 
why he should feel compelled to make us 
the ,victims of his belated enthusiasm. 
Especially as I can see no evidence of his 
having read those critics with any profit 
to his own critical judgment. 

For the writers discussed by Mr. 


Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


Whipple, Mr. Munson has no use. He 
divides his attention between Paul Elmer 
More and Irving Babbitt, on the one 
hand, and — Kenneth Burke, Hart Crane, 
and Jean Toomer on the other. The 
amount of writing which these authors 
have to their credit is a trifle slim, but 
Mr. Munson reads their book reviews 
and casual articles and very seriously 
discusses their achievements. He cannot 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


The Torches Flare. By Stark Young 
(Scribner). 

But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By 
Anita Loos (Boni & Liveright). 

The Closed Garden. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 

The Road to Heaven. By Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). 


GENERAL 


Havelock Ellis. By Houston Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
The Misbebaviorists. By 
Wickham (Dial Press). 
Let Freedom Ring. By Arthur Garfield 
Hays (Boni & Liveright). 

Politicians and Moralists of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Emile Faguet 
(Little, Brown). 


Harvey 











wait until the objects of his admiration 
have produced a body of work upon which 
they may some day be judged. 


“® CANVASS of American Literature 

since 1900.” What names would 
occur to the average reader if asked to 
canvass that period? Dreiser, Cabell, 
Anderson, Edith Wharton, Hergesheimer, 
H. L. Mencken, and others whom I have 
mentioned as the subjects of Mr. Whip- 
ple’s volume. Of these only Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Dreiser, and Vachel 
Lindsay are admitted by Mr. Munson, as 
he surveys the American literary scene. 
But he does mention Wallace Stevens, 
William Carlos Williams, Kenneth Burke, 
Hart Crane, Jean Toomer, and Marianne 
Moore. Paul Elmer More recently con- 
tributed an article to the Reoue de Paris on 
contemporary American literature. His 
choice of names coincided with Mr. 
Whipple’s rather than with Mr. Munson’s. 
Isn’t that strange? I wonder how the 
master and the disciple can so sharply 
disagree. Possibly because Mr. More has 
some sense of critical values. 





In an inspired passage Mr. Munson 
remarks that “we, both writers and 
readers, are in darkness. We perceive our 
milieu only piecemeal: we are hazy about 
its origins: and certainly we have scarcely 
any notion of where it is tending. The 
effect of our judgments is to reduce them 
to chance opinions, and we are equally 
uncertain as to what new elements it 
would be desirable to introduce into our 
literary life, and for what ends. Often we 
are like peasants who knowing at most 
only our province, and that vaguely, 
judge it to be the world.” 


R. MUNSON is speaking here 
for himself, and his book proves 
only how truly he has judged his own lim- 
itations. Van Wyck Brooks, J. E. Spin- 
garn, H. L. Mencken, and others whom he 
regards as unimportant, would neither 
write so naive and so badly phrased a con- 
fession nor feel so much at sea as Mr. 
Munson evidently does. Mr. Whipple, for 
example, is not in the least hazy about the 
origins of his milieu, and so far from per- 
ceiving it piecemeal, he very skillfully 
relates the writers whom he studies to 
their origins and background. I do not 
know whether a milieu can “tend,” but 
Mr. Whipple has quite an intelligent no- 
tion of the tendency of American life and 
culture. But, of course, when he writes of 
Dreiser he does not talk about “the moti- 
vation of Theodore Dreiser,” only to 
inform us, as Mr. Munson does, that 
Dreiser “has a primary wish to be a person 
of consequence.” Zola had a primary wish 
to get into the French Academy, but that 
is of no consequence whatsoever in esti- 
mating his position in French literature. 
Mr. Munson declares that “if we truly 
wish for a literature that shall be less per- 
sonal in its function and more objective in 
its presentation of life, we must, it seems 
to me, reckon with this factor of motiva- 
tion first of all.” Yet, in no chapter save 
that on Dreiser does he reckon with 
motivation, and then, as I have suggested, 
he tells us nothing relevant. I have still to 
learn what is the motivation of Kenneth 
Burke, Hart Crane, and Marianne Moore. 
What chiefly emerges from Mr. Munson’s 
disproportionate insistence upon them is 
not that they may or may not have talent, 
but that their critic has no sense of pro- 
portion and no standard of values. An 
interesting and intelligent indictment of 
the established figures in American litera- 
ture might be written by a spokesman of 
the younger generation, but he would have 
to be equipped with more than a weakness 
for his friends and a timid acquaintance 
with Messrs. More and Babbitt. 
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THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN: 
THE EARLIER LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF WALTER H. PAGE, 
1855-1913. By Burton F. Hendrick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 


N the two previous volumes which he 
I devoted to the life of Walter Page, 

Mr. Hendrick was obliged to com- 
press into a brief sketch his account of the 
fifty-eight years preceding the London 
Embassy. And, as he says in the preface 
to his new volume, Mr. Page’s life in his 
own country “was of great interest and 
great significance; above all, it was an 
era that witnessed the transportation of 
the backward Civil War South into a 
progressive part of a united country. In 
this rebirth of ancient commonwealths 
Walter Page himself played an important 
part.” Indeed, his interests and activities 
during these earlier years reveal even more 
clearly, if possible, than the culminating 
episode of his life the largeness of heart 
and mind which the world was to know in 
the days of the war. And Mr. Hendrick, 
an old admirer and intimate of Page, has 
done splendid justice to his subject. With- 
out dwelling unnecessarily on details, he 
has thrown into relief the major aspects 
of this preéminently useful career, a 
career that illustrates the statesmanly 
possibilities of journalism. 

As we might have guessed from the 
outstanding qualities of his character, 
Page was not the traditional Southerner 
of song and story. His ancestors were not 
so much “chivalrous,” “courtly,” and 
“polished” as “sturdy,” “vigorous,” “ro- 
bust.” They belonged, says Mr. Hendrick, 
to “the great class of sober-living and 
thrifty proprietors” from which Woodrow 
Wilson also sprang—a race deeply at- 
tached to the soil for which Page himself 
was to feel always the “tenderness of 
a lover for his mistress.” Moreover, 
they were consistently and persistently 
interested in education, an interest that 
became in Walter Page a ruling passion. 
He grew up in the days of Southern 
decadence, but bathed in the philosophy 
of Jefferson which early filled his mind 
with dreams of reconstruction that were 
to dominate him throughout life; and 
these dreams embodied themselves in 
definite intentions during his years at 
Randolph-Macon College, where the de- 
sire to do something constructive for the 
South became the settled purpose of Page 
and his most intimate friend, John Banks 
Wardlaw. “They talked the matter 
over on all occasions — before the fire in 
the evening and on long walks in the 
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surrounding hills. The memory of these 
interchanges remained a part of Page’s 
mental life to the end.” There, too, under 
the influence of Prof. Thomas Randolph 
Price, Page learned to love not only Eng- 
lish literature, but England itself. To 
Price the South was his “native country” 
and England his “mother” land, a 
conviction that was to have its indirect 
results in Page’s later belief that the co- 
operation of the English-speaking nations 
was essential to human progress. 

Page was uncommonly fortunate in his 
education, for America had never known 
anything like the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity which he entered in 1876, a univer- 
sity uniquely dedicated to the “things of 
the mind,” to education in its purest 
form. There the German ideal had taken 
up its abode: German accuracy, German 
thoroughness, German insistence on mi- 
croscopic investigation; and there Page 
came under the influence of his second 
inspiring master, Gildersleeve, under 
whom he studied the Greek classics. Mr. 
Hendrick is very happy in his character- 
ization of the effect produced upon Page 
by the ministrations of “Saint Basil of 
Baltimore”: “It needs no fanciful eye to 
discover the influence of Greek on Page’s 
subsequent work and thinking. His life, 
like all things Greek, was built upon a 
few straight and undeviating lines. It 
contained a few clearly carved ideas — 
ideas on the state, on literature, on reli- 
gion, on citizenship, on the conduct of 
life, and these ideas dominated his ener- 
gies as a struggling young man and as an 
Ambassador. It is seldom, indeed, that 
one confronts a career so classic in its 
form and purpose.” 


F the qualities of Page’s mind and 

character Mr. Hendrick gives us an 
admirable presentation. “In all depart- 
ments of life,” he says, “he was the stead- 
fast upholder of the healthy mind.” His 
literary hero was Shakespeare, and it is 
interesting to see how consistently he 
depreciates writers who lack this Anglo- 
Saxon breadth of feeling, the Prerapha- 
elites, for instance, and Walter Pater, in 
whose work he refuses to see any “endur- 
ing element.” Such writers as these, he 
says, will be forgotten “in favor of those 
concrete, fundamental, far-flung lives of 
active ideas which dominate us and from 
which we cannot get away even if we 
would.” And these active ideas especially 
dominated him in his apprenticeship to 
journalism and in all his subsequent ca- 
reer. For his ambition was to become a 
leader in periodical literature. His first po- 
sition was on the Saint Joseph, Missouri, 


Gazette, where already his thoughts turned 
to the great formed purpose of his 
life—the reconstitution of his native 
section. His letters from the South 
brought him an invitation to join the staff 
of the New York World, the greatest 
compliment that American journalism 
could then bestow, where he continued his 
attempts to rid North Carolina of its 
“mummies,” steadfastly believing that 
he could rebuild the State on Jeffersonian 
lines. ‘What North Carolina most needs,” 
he said, “are a few first-class funerals. I 
think the time has come for getting at the 
truth, for independent action, for a de- 
claration of independence from the 
tyranny of hindering traditions.” 


N 1885 he assumed his first edito- 
rial chair, that of the Forum, which 
represented a far greater opportunity for 
spreading the doctrines that had been his 
since boyhood, the ideas he had first ab- 
sorbed from Randall’s “Jefferson.” Here 
he established the editorial habits that 
were to become characteristic for life, his 
hatred of the roll-top desk with the pigeon- 
holes that provided opportunities for post- 
poning decisions, his expansive way of 
describing articles while soliciting them in 
such a fashion that he was actually. half 
author of them, his insistence on terse- 
ness, directness, simplicity: “I want the 
magazine intelligible to the Kansas 
farmer’s hired man’s thirteen-year-old 
daughter.” So great was his success that 
by 1894 he had built up a circulation of 
28,000, greater than any review in either 
Europe or America had ever acquired. 
And this was to lead to his appointment 
to the Atlantic Monthly. “I wish to get 
the magazine out of the New England 
rut,” he wrote, on assuming control of 
this most famous of all American period- 
icals; and no one was better fitted than he 
to do so. “While the Atlantic, and per- 
haps intellectual New England, were lead- 
ing this secluded life,” says Mr. Hendrick, 
“the nation was somewhat inconsiderately 
enlarging its frontiers.” 

No one believed more firmly than Page 
in the potentialities of American litera- 
ture. The vast material presented by the 
continental expanse and the seething 
vitality of American life must, he thought, 


necessarily find its spokesmen. He believed © 


that democracy vastly extended the range 
of culture, inspired men to live in the 
present and future, and brought them 
closer to life and to nature. Incidentally, 
the love of outdoor life was one of the 
interests he especially fostered, while 
insisting always on the “salubrious’ 
element in both life and literature. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Since I Was Twenty-five. By Frank 
Rutter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 


OME people prefer drug-store gin to 
wine. And they are the very people 
who would not fancy these genial reminis- 
cences of literary and artistic London in 
the ’eighties and ’nineties, of Paris from 
the time of Rodin down to the ultramod- 
erns. Mr. Rutter’s description of his 
wild youth is infinitely entertaining. He 
enjoyed wide acquaintance among the 
theatrical and was a member of a London 
night club. This club, he hastens to add, 
was quite different from modern affairs; for 
then “you knew exactly where you were. 
None of the women were respectable, and 
most of the men were.” Soon after grad- 
uating from Cambridge the author mi- 
grated to the Latin Quarter. It was there 
he saw Oscar Wilde for the second and last 
time. When only ten years old, walking 
down Bond Street with his mother, he 
had seen a silk hat elegantly raised and 
the face of a Greek god crowned with wav- 
ing hair. In 1898, at the Café Procope, his 
attention was called to a shabby round- 
shouldered person wearing a dirty straw 
hat —a man with “the horrid deflated 
aspect of a fat man whose face has sud- 
denly grown thin.” 

Not least amusing of his anecdotes is 
that in which he describes the esthetic 
appreciation of a member of the Leeds 
municipal art gallery committee, of 
which he was curator. The politician 
walked stolidly past all the good pictures 
at an exhibit, only to pause before a local 
painter’s delineation of a very attractive 
young woman. This he studied for:a time, 
then admitted: “Eh! A wudna mind takin’ 
yon t’ Blackpool for a week-end.” 


* * * kK * 


Crusade. By Donn Byrne. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


HE greatest danger of which the 
_t professional romancer has to beware 
1s the texture and atmosphere of his 
romance. “Crusade,” Donn Byrne’s tale 
of Sir Miles O’Neill, cousin of the King of 
Ulster, in the Holy Land, is chiefly a 
vehicle to exploit his literary charms and 
graces. The book possesses the popular 
Irish flavor in its hero and his reminis- 
cences of early Ireland, and Byrne has 
introduced for good measure a lovely 
Saracen maiden, Kothra, “little sister of 
Ali,” daughter of the Sheykh Haroun, who 
rescues and falls in love with the young 
and hardy Irish knight. Sketched in are 
O’Neill’s adventures as a paid soldier 
under the command of de Lacy and later 
of Sir Ortho Trelawney of the Knights 


Templar. Our hero provokes the enmity 
of the hideous Grand Master of the 
Templars who drives him and his “little 
sister of Ali” out of Jerusalem. Byrne has 
brought to “Crusade” his Irish manner- 
isms, with writing flowery in sentimental 
extravagance, and has treated Saracen 
and Christian alike with romance in the 
best vein of the popular women’s maga- 
zines. He has plowed and harrowed his 
talent for delicate and fanciful writing; 
the surface soil of his work is thin and 
prettily sterile. What would George 
Moore, Bernard Shaw, James Joyce, or 
Z think of Mr. Byrne’s exploitation of the 
charm of Irish character? 


**e eK * 


Embattled Borders. By E. Alexander 
Powell. New York: The Century Co. 


$3.50. 
“Ty. MBATTLED Borders” is a compre- 


hensive and intelligent account of a 
year spent among the troubled kingdoms 
of eastern Europe. Colonel Powell has 
“ventured to sandwich personal experi- 
ences, picturesque incidents, amusing 
episodes, and ‘human interest’ stories 
between discussions of weighty inter- 
national problems.” In the main he has 
set out to make clear the extremely 
political issues which are retarding and 
threatening the peace of eastern Europe 
—the aims of the Italian Fascists; the 
friction between Italy and Yugoslavia; 
the perennial troubles in Albania and 
Macedonia; the treatment of the Magyar 
minorities in Transylvania; the Rouma- 
nian dynastic agitation; the proposed 
Austro-German union; the questions of 
Upper Silesia, Vilna, the Polish Corridor, 
and Danzig; the Polish-Lithuanian im- 
broglio; the relation between the Baltic 
States and Soviet Russia. Since he inter- 
viewed the leaders and rulers of these coun- 
tries Mr. Powell speaks with authority. 
Such a book is a timely and useful ad- 
dition to the literature about eastern 
Europe and should be read by every 
intelligent person who has the interests of 
world peace at heart. 


*e ee * * 


Florian Slappey Goes Abroad. By Octavius 
Roy Cohen. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00. 


R. COHEN created Florian Slappey 

of Birmingham, Alabama, to pa- 
rade in the pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
having waltzed the dapper little negro 
about the South, he should take him 
abroad with the Midnight Pictures Cor- 
poration, Inc., seeking Old World back- 
grounds for their slapstick comedies. 


Here Mr. Cohen has done his best for 
Florian, but the stories, while possessing 
all the earmarks (cauliflower) of humor, 
are disappointingly dull. Absurdity is 
piled on absurdity, and Mr. Cohen’s skill- 
ful misuse of negro dialect grows thin and 
tiresome. The Birmingham Florian pos- 
sessed qualities of reality which made the 
Alabama stories human and entertaining, 
but the Florian Slappey of Venice is a 
pathetic little puppet in a series of un- 
natural short stories. 


** * * * 


Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect. By 
Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD, mathe- 

matician, philosopher, man of science, 
and literary man rolled into one, has 
helped many to a clearer idea of a chang- 
ing world. Although the title of this little 
book is less suggestive to the layman than, 
for example, that of his previous work, 
“Religion in the Making,” yet in reality 
the subject has almost as great a practical 
application. Symbols in the broadest 
sense we must have to live. Language is a 
symbol; so is the cross; so is the flag. In an 
age when science is apt to sniff at all 
symbols save its own it is important to 
learn the true nature, the uses and abuses 
to which these instruments of civilization 
may be put. The first half of the book is 
difficult for the general reader — though 
it is worth a struggle; the last part is less 
technical and will seem more vital. 


**e * *K * 


The Road to Buenos Ayres. By Albert 
Londres. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


LBERT LONDRES, enterprising re- 
porter of mad houses, convict settle- 
ments, and the penal battalions of North 
Africa, has turned his attention to white 
slavery and the men who carry on this 
trade between Europe and South America. 
“The Road to Buenos Ayres” is a high- 
way of deceit and cupidity, of hunger and 
want, and the alleviation of these dis- 
asters — prostitution. In the casual ac- 
count of his adventures Londres comes to 
the conclusion that poverty is responsible 
for eighty per cent of the traffic in women, 
and that the women willingly exchange 
the greater evil for the lesser. The male 
procurer does not create the white-slave 
traffic; he merely takes advantage of social 
conditions as he finds them. Londres’ 
exposure of the traffic in women, how it is 
planned, financed, and carried forward in a 
spirit of cool daring is not as terrible as the 
publishers suggest. Nor is the author’s 
“challenge to (Continued on page 560) 
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once more to the world. A little 

more than two years ago civiliza- 
tion was first thrilled by a message from 
the top of the world. Capt. Roap 
AmunpsENn, Lincotn ELitswortn, the 
American, and the then Col. UmBerto 
NosiLeE touched the Pole at 2.30 a.M., on 
May 12, 1926, in the dirigible Norge, and 
immediately flashed greetings back to 
their various Governments. On May 24, 
1928, NoBILE, now a general, again held 
the controls of a dirigible over the Pole. 
Seven of the men who had watched anx- 
iously from the gondolas of the Norge on 
her earlier flight were with him on the 
Italia, though AmunpsEN, ELtswortn, 
and Lieut. Hjatmar Ruser-LarseENn, who 
navigated the first dirigible to touch the 
top of the world, were not part of the new 
expedition. Over the Pole the great ship 
hovered, cruising for an hour before the 
formal ceremony of dropping the Italian 
and Milanese flags and the oaken cross 
blessed by the Pope were observed. Then, 
before the Jtalia pointed her nose back to 
Spitsbergen, Grusepre Bioci at the key 
of the radio sent greetings to Pope, King, 
and Premier Musso.in1. 

General Noite expected to arrive at 
his Kings Bay base about five o’clock that 
afternoon. But the smooth flying of the 
return trip was soon complicated by heavy 
head winds. A gale, blowing down from 
the northwest upon Spitsbergen, howled 
out across the frozen sea to hold back 
the dirigible fighting its way to the safe 
haven of Kings Bay. Radio operator 
Broci reported slow progress, and General 
NoBILE surmised that in view of the 
weather it might be morning before the 
dirigible could be expected to sight its 
base. Midnight came, and the anxious 
party waiting on board the base ship, 
Citta di Milano, at Kings Bay listened for 
the Jtalia’s radio. Finally, at 3 a.m., they 
heard that the ship was still battling the 
same head winds and believed its position 
to be something more than one hundred 
miles to the north of Moffen Island, above 
the Svalbard Archipelago of which Spits- 
bergen is a part. The base party waited, 
but there was no further word. And that 
message which came out of the early 
morning air is the last that has been 
heard from the Jta/ia. Whether she is 
safely anchored to the ice, waiting for 
favorable weather to attempt the compar- 
atively short remaining run back to har- 
bor, whether she is now floating above the 
Arctic ice as a free balloon, her radio 
crippled and her fuel gone, no one knows. 


’ May 24 the North Pole spoke 





The Story of the Week 
Disaster Along the Polar Path 


By Stewart Beach 


Anxious Italian eyes scan each new bulle- 
tin from the Spitsbergen base. Anxious 
radio operators listen to sputterings which 
might translate themselves into news 
that ship and crew are safe. But no word 
other than a series of messages relayed 





Just three years ago, the world 
was anxiously awaiting word from 
Captain Amundsen and Lincoln Ells- 
worth, who had taken off for the 
North Pole by airplane on May 25 
and were even then attempting to 
get their craft into the air for the 
return flight. As this is written, an- 
other Arctic explorer has been lost to 
the world. Gen. Umberto Nobile and 
his seventeen companions, after 
reaching the Pole on May 24 and 
starting back to Kings Bay, Spits- 
bergen, are lost somewhere along 
the 750-mile course. Ships and air- 
planes are being marshaled to begin 

the work of rescue 





from Vladivostok, Siberia, by a private 
station in the Far Eastern University, 
has come out of the North with further 
news of the Jta/ia’s fate. 


HREE radio sets picked up the mys- 

terious calls—that of CHARLES 
E. Bratack, president of the Western Sul- 
phur Company in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; the Radio Corporation of America; 
and the United States transport Chau- 
mont on China station off Tientsin. Al- 
though the messages reported differed 
slightly, they all were substantially the 
same. Mr. Bratack received his first 
flash beginning with the code letters, 
“C. Q. —I have something to report” — 
about 5.15 a.M., Eastern standard time, 
May 27. It was signed “A S,” and ac- 
companied by the call letters “R A O 3,” 
the designation of the Far Eastern Uni- 
versity station. The messages were sent 
out in Italian, English, French, and 
Russian; all reported the Jtalia “in 
disaster” and urged that help be sent im- 
mediately. None of them gave any indi- 
cation of the dirigible’s position, without 
which the rescue of the party is rendered 
supremely difficult. Rescue planes will be 
sent to search for the men; ice breakers 
and other ships may also buck the dan- 
gerous, ice-clogged seas in a frantic effort 
to locate the voyagers who have passed 
out of communication with the world. It 
may be but a few days before they are 








found, it may be months, or, like so many 
brave men who have sought to solve the 
mysteries of the Arctic, the eighteen upon 
the Italia may never be heard from again. 

Still, there is no reason as yet to be un- 
duly alarmed for their safety. In case of a 
forced landing, they were equipped with 
sufficient food to last them for six weeks or 
longer, mostly in the shape of pemmican 
and chocolate. With rifles they could 
secure fresh meat; their skis and sledges 
should aid their progress back to civiliza- 
tion barring mishaps and the ever-present 
danger of opening leads in the ice. If they 
are all properly clothed in furs to with- 
stand the excessive Arctic cold, there is no 
reason why they should not be able to 
beat their way back. 


{pe Italia has been fighting bad 
weather ever since the first leg of 
her journey from Italy to Spitsbergen. 
She was constructed under the direction 
of General Nosite at Milan, and left for 
Spitsbergen on May 1. Over the Car- 
pathians she ran into terrific storms and 
for a time was reported lost, but managed 
to ride out the gale and come down at 
Stolp in Pomerania. Leaving Stolp on 
May 3, she again beat her way through 
thick weather over Finland to the mooring 
mast at Vladsoe, Norway, which she 
reached on May 5. Two days later, the 
big ship was at Kings Bay, in the hands of 
a land crew which gave her a thorough 
overhauling in preparation for the task 
of exploring the Arctic. 

The quest of the Jta/ia was the discov- 
ery of new lands which might be claimed 
in the name of King Victor EMMANUEL. 
General Nosi.e’s experience in taking the 
Norge from Spitsbergen to Teller, Alaska, 
two years ago whetted his appetite to ac- 
complish what had been only the second- 
ary purpose of the earlier expedition. 
AmunpsEN and E:tswortu wanted sim- 
ply to fly across the top of the world in the 
hope that the great blind spot above 
Alaska might disclose a vast hitherto un- 
discovered continent which many exX- 
plorers had believed to exist. More than 4 
million square miles of uncharted waste 
waited to be explored — the American and 
the Norwegian hoped that theirs might be 
the luck of first giving it to the world. 
Nosite fell in readily with their scheme 
and the dirigible which they used was 
built under his direction. Leaving Kings 
Bay on May 11, 1926, the ship cut a clean 
path across the top of the world, landing 
at Teller, Alaska, on May 13 after being 
for more than a day out of communication 
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with the world. No new land was dis- 
closed to the gaze of the explorers, and, 
though they were disappointed, they 
could at least report that a considerable 
belt of ice-covered sea might be safely 
charted upon the Arctic maps. April 
15, 1928, Capt. Gzorce H. Wixkins and 
his pilot, Lieut. Cart Ben EzeExson, 
drove their Lockheed Vega monoplane 
over a 2,000-mile belt south of the Norge’s 
path from Point Barrow, Alaska, to 
Green Harbor in the Svalbard Archipel- 
ago, still further dimming the hope that 
land exists between Alaska and the Pole. 

But Nosite was not satisfied. Im- 
portant as the two previous crossings have 
been, neither has proved beyond the 
shadow of doubt that no land still remains 
to be discovered in the Arctic. The crew 
of the Italia set out in the hope of bringing 
new land and glory to king and country. 


N May 11, the first flight was made, 

but gales and fog forced them to turn 

back after a flight of eight hours with 
nothing accomplished. Four days later, 
the ship was again fueled and her propel- 
lers started, this time for a flight around 
the rim of the polar area. Franz Josef 
Land, — discovered in 1873-74, and later 
extensively explored by Nansen, WELL- 
MAN, the Duke of Abruzzi and others, — 
Nova Zembla, and Lenin Land were 
touched by the dirigible, but no new land 
was seen and fogs often made the visibil- 
ity poor. Nevertheless, General NosiLe 


was confident that the Jta/ia had passed 
above no new islands upon its flight. The 
ship touched only the eastern extremity of 
Lenin Land, discovered in 1913 by Capt. 


Boris ANDREEVITCH VILKITSKI, who 
named it Nicholas II Land in honor of his 
sovereign. After the revolution, the Mos- 
cow Government rechristened it Lenin 
Land, This great island, which lies within 
thirty miles of Cape Chelyuskin on the 
Siberian Coast, extends for about 170 
miles into the sea. It has never been ex- 
tensively explored and its boundaries are 
still rather dimly defined. 

One of General Nosie’s hopes had 
been to land a party upon Lenin Land to 
make observations and take at least a 
short trek into the interior. Just why he 
failed to carry out his design is not known. 
He had hoped to fasten the ship by means 
of ice anchors and lower the men to the 
ground, picking them up by the same 
means later. But his plans were altered, 
and the party contented itself with cruis- 
ing about above the land before returning, 
after being sixty-eight hours away from 
its base. During all of this period, the 
Italia’s radio was in communication with 
the base ship at Kings Harbor. 

It was likewise the plan to lower a 
party at the Pole for the purpose of making 
observations, and it is quite possible that 
the Italia spent the time between 12.20 
4M. when she arrived at the Pole, and 
1.20 a.M., when she reported dropping the 


flags and cross, in examining the feasibil- 
ity of lowering a party of scientists. It was 
the original plan to have these men take 
both the cross and the flags and set them 
up as near to the exact top of the world as 
the ship’s instruments could determine. 
Perhaps it seemed too hazardous to at- 
tempt the descent, perhaps the ice an- 
chors failed to hold the ship in place; at 
any rate, in the end General NoBILe con- 
tented himself with following the same 
ceremony which the Norge had held over 
the Pole, dropping both flags and cross. 

When the Italia left Spitsbergen upon 
what may prove to have been her last 
flight, she carried sufficient fuel to keep 
her motors running from eighty-five to 
ninety hours. When this gave out, her 
hydrogen gas would keep her afloat for a 
considerable period, estimated at from 
one to three weeks barring mishaps. But 
mishaps are entirely possible. When the 
Norge flew over the Pole to Alaska, the 
greatest hazard which she encountered 
was the forming of ice upon every con- 
ceivable portion of the ship, weighting 
her down so considerably that there was 
danger of her being carried to earth. Be- 
yond this, ice forming upon the blades of 
the propellers was whirled off against the 
long, cigar-shaped bag, until the ship was 
in imminent danger of losing its gas 
through serious punctures in the shell. 
Disaster of this sort may have befallen the 
Italia as it threatened the Norge, forcing 
her down, either upon land to the north of 
Spitsbergen or upon the inhospitable ice of 
the sea. It is also possible, of course, that 
the ship, flying low in a gale, may have 
cracked up against one of the mountains 
of the Svalbard Archipelago. Upon their 
flight from Alaska Witkins and EIELSoN 
narrowly missed disaster of this sort. 
There are many probabilities, all leading 
into such different channels that rescuers 
are faced with a bewildering series of con- 
flicting courses. 


HE base ship, Citta di Milano, first 

attempted rescue, going northon May 
27 in the hope of exploring Amsterdam 
Island and possibly breaking through to 
the vicinity of North East Land. But fog 
and heavy gales forced the ship back 
without having discovered a trace of the 
missing dirigible. It is probable that the 
next attempts will be made by airplane. 
If it were known that the Jta/ia was down, 
and that she had come down shortly after 
sending the message which last reported 
her position, then the task of rescue would 
be greatly simplified. Even now, it would 
seem most feasible to send planes north to 
Moffen Island to reconnoitre the land and 
sea ice along the way. But the fact that the 
Italia reported herself north of Moffen 
Island is hardly more than an indication 
that she is there now, unless she was 
forced down. If her fuel was exhausted, 
considering the direction of the gale 
through which she was riding, she would in 


all probability have been blown back 
along her course toward Siberia or, with a 
change of wind, might have been blown 
southward toward Greenland or the 
bleak shores of Axel Heiberg Island. The 
prospect is surely not an encouraging one, 
but the brave men who risked their lives 
in so hazardous a venture may well have 
the courage to beat disaster. 


OBILE’S venture is the fourth occa- 
sion upon which men have sought 
to conquer the Arctic in lighter-than-air 
craft. Satomon AvucGusTE ANDREE, a 
Swedish scientist, was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of trying to reach the Pole 
by air, and for his attempt he decided 
upon a free balloon. He first projected the 
idea in 1892, but it was five years later 
before the actual attempt was made. On 
July 11, 1897, in company with two com- 
panions, ANDREE set out from Dane Is- 
land, northwest of Spitsbergen. Their 
balloon was made of Chinese pongee silk, 
reinforced with heavy coats of varnish to 
withstand the coatings of ice which they 
supposed might form. The men themselves 
occupied a small basket, hardly six feet in 
diameter, swung below the bag. Although 
a number of buoys were picked up as 
evidence of the balloon’s progress, no 
word was ever heard of AnpREE. 
WattTeR WELLMAN was the first to try 
out a dirigible. In 1909 he left Spitsbergen 
in a ship powered with three motors, but 
hardly thirty miles away the craft fell 
into the sea, and its discouraged crew was 
rescued by the Fram. From 1909 until the 
Norge’s successful flight in 1926 lighter- 
than-air ships were discarded as a means 
of Arctic exploration. Meanwhile, the 
possibility of using airplanes had been 
discussed and was put into practice by 
AMUNDSEN and ELiswortu in May, 1925, 
and by Capt. Donatp B. MacMi.ian 
and Commander Ricuarp E. Byrp dur- 
ing the summer of the same year. Both 
AMUNDSEN and E.tswortn decided, after 
their unsuccessful dash for the Pole and 
their difficulties in taking off from the ice, 
that airplanes were unfeasible for such 
work. MacMittan was also convinced of 
their ineffectiveness, but Byrp only be- 
came the more interested, and the follow- 
ing year, two days before the Norge set 
out, he made a successful dash to the Pole 
from Kings Bay. This year, WiLkins and 
Eretson have offered further proof that 
airplanes have their uses in the Arctic. 
With these accomplishments in mind, 
the world may hope that airplanes will 
pierce the gales, cold, and fog to find the 
Italia and her crew. No one can doubt 
the difficulties of rescue. In flying over the 
frozen seas, the pilots will face the same 
hazards which the dirigible braved and 
may meet with the same disasters. Yet 
only with airplanes does it seem feasible 
to search for General Nosite and his 
seventeen companions, lost somewhere in 


the frozen blind spot of the north. 
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(Continued from page 557) civilization” a 
profound one: provide a remedy for pov- 
erty, and eighty per cent of prostitution will 
cease. Many people will doubtless read 
“The Road to Buenos Ayres” for its sen- 
sational subject matter, the sensational 
nature of which Albert Londres’ cool de- 
tachment and sympathy for the prostitute 
and her seducer does much to dispel. 


** * * * 


Shanghai Fim. By Frank L. Packard. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 


OUR stories of skullduggery and 

romance on the high seas occupy the 
fecund Mr. Packard in this volume. 
Pirates, plunder, plague, and pulchritude 
invest, respectively, the South Pacific 
seas, mysterious islands, becalmed ships, 
and the four heroines. High courage marks 
the four heroes —that, and the fatal 
ability to be mistaken for cutthroats and 
rogues by the women they happen to 
love. Four times, however, Mr. Packard 
washes everybody’s linen; and as many 
times withdraws a spotless and satis- 
factory ending from the suds. 


* ke * * 


Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers. By 
Frances Newman. New York: Boni 


& Liveright. $2.50. 


REAKING from more conventional 
levels to the plane of the novel with 
“The Hard-Boiled Virgin,” Miss Newman 
created what Miss Newman and the 
critics considered a wholly new literary 
style. The novelty now seems a bit thin, 
and the curious brittleness of phrase and 
diction which we find in this new book — 
as luridly and infelicitously titled, almost, 
as its predecessor — comes to rival the 
old Chinese water method as a system of 
torture. There is a time in this spiritual 
jeremiad of a near-neurotic Southern 
lady when Miss Newman’s “shell of pain” 
— among other things — becomes almost 
more than the reader can bear: to say 
nothing of the original painee. 

The total absence of dialogue in this 
book, as the earlier, is largely a relief. 
But it forms an unrelenting background of 
words against which the errors of sub- 
stantial monotony loom ponderously. 
That Miss Newman is subject to such 
errors is only too apparent, perhaps be- 
cause the too-meticulous analysis of a 
soul which fares best with no analysis 
whatever fails to provide either enlighten- 
ing or diverting reading. Mrs. Charlton 
Cunningham’s body, also, may have been 
as sensitive and complicated a mechanism 
as the author makes it out to be. But so 
are a great many lovely bodies, about 
whose infinite appetites their possessors 
say but little. Miss Newman can write 
gracious and brilliant prose. If only her 
faithful or hard-boiled lovers would stay 
dead, she would be better off. 


The Editor Steps Down 


dry on our issue for May 26 when a 

letter was received from “Another 
Smith” in Rutland, Massachusetts, com- 
menting on our article, “Private Smith 
versus Smith.” That the author “ misses 
the gist of the situation entirely,” as our 
correspondent states, we are inclined to 
deny. That he missed this particular angle 
we are willing to admit, and hasten to pub- 
lish the good letter from this subscriber 
who knows whereof he speaks. 


pee had the ink had time to 


Dear Sir: 

In the current issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT there is an article about disabled vet- 
erans of the Great War by a man signing 
himself Smith. It misses the gist of the sit- 
uation entirely, but undoubtedly tells the 
truth in the last line which says that the 
spirit dominating the employes of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in their relations to the men 
is undoubtedly vindictiveness. 

The reason such an unwonted and horri- 
ble situation exists may easily be found 
through an examination of the financial set- 
up of a disbursement sheet of the Bureau. 
There is a conflict between the bureau 
employes and the wounded and sick sol- 
diers as to how the annual appropriaticn of 
$565,000,000 shall be spent, and at present 
the bureau personnel is easily the winner 
by receiving and arrogating to their own 
uses about $350,000,000 of this amount 
while the disabled soldiers receive only a 
total of $115,000,000, the balance being 
spent for rents, hospitals, travel, and so on. 
The Bureau employs staffs of doctors and 
clerks in all centers of population, main- 
taining a more costly establishment than 
the army or navy. In other words the Bu- 
reau employs personnel costing the govern- 
ment $350,000,000 annually, and the chief 
duty of this personnel is to decide how 
$115,000,000 shall be divided among the 
wounded and sick soldiers. At present there 
are 252,000 men and women receiving 
compensation from the bureau, receiving 
about $440 each annually. This compares 
with a minimum pension of $60 monthly or 
$720 annually received by the Civil War 
veterans. If all the 252,000 bureau benefici- 
aries received $1,000 annually it would cost 
the government only $252,000,000 annu- 
ally, less than half the sum appropriated 
for their benefit. 

{The huge staff of doctors, nurses, and 
others of the personnel was built up to 
thresh out the numerous claims and look 
after vocational training. Although all this 
work has been accomplished the great 
staffs are still maintained and their use- 
fulness has ceased now that the time has 
come for a pension system. The Veterans’ 
Bureau’s personnel is now consuming the 
sustenance and funds that should go to 
sick and disabled soldiers and undoubtedly 
very soon many of the one-time nation’s 
heroes like Smith will die like the rose 
while Smith’s agents of vindictiveness will 
flourish on forever. 

ANOTHER SMITH. 


HE following pithy note from an at. 

torney of Globe, Arizona, is included 
in this day’s minutes verbatim — even in. 
cluding the epigrammatic close: 


Dear Sir: 

Much to my regret, I find it necessary to 
give you another lesson in geography. In 
your issue of May 19, in the editorial en- 
titled “Looking Down Boulder Canyon,” 
you state that the Swing-Johnson bill 
“calls for the construction of a dam 550 
feet in height on the Colorado River at 
Boulder Canyon, where the river forms the 
boundary line between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia.” 

(If you had looked at the map before writ- 
ing your editorial, you would have known 
that the Colorado River at Boulder Canyon 
forms the boundary line between Arizona 
and Nevada, that the proposed dam-site 
is some 50 miles from the nearest point 
in California, that this dam-site consti- 
tutes a natural resource of Arizona and 
Nevada, and that, morally and legally, as 
well as geographically, California has no 
share in this natural resource. 

{If then, with these geographical facts in 
nind, you had actually read the Swing- 
Johnson bill (which obviously you haven't 
done yet), you would have discovered that 
its primary aim and purpose is to have the 
Federal Government expropriate and ex- 
ploit this natural resource of Arizona and 
Nevada for the benefit of California. 
{Those who are trying to put over this 
Boulder Dam steal are banking heavily 
upon the ignorance of Senators, Represent- 
atives and the public generally concerning 
the geography of the scheme. If some way 
could be found to induce every member of 
Congress to examine a map of the Boulder 
Canyon region, and then to read — actu- 
ally read — the Swing-Johnson bill, there 
wouldn’t be a chance of ever passing the 
bill. For most Congressmen are like most 
editors — not dishonest, but just ignorant, 
especially of geography. 


Currron Martuews. 

We confess, with our customary grace, 
to a geographical error of fifty miles. But 
that the weight of scheming intent —if 
any — lies upon the burly head of Senator 
Johnson and his constituents exclusively 
we seriously doubt. It seems to us that 
California, fifty miles west of the dam, 
should receive some of the benefits at least 
which Arizona, by this proxy, claims 
for itself. The reference to the “Boulder 
Dam steal” seems to us a bit unhappy, 
since we see no reason for Arizonians to fet! 
either that California could or would 
claim all the benefits, or that the blessings 
of such an immense enterprise need be 
witheld from California. 

Incidentally, we have read the Swing- 
Johnson bill. And we congratulate Mr. 
Mathews upon the crispness of his closing 
sentence, though its horrid association of 
ideas gives us to shudder. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Epucation — Drupcery or Pieasure? 1. Here 
is a chance, at the very end of the year, to kick 
teachers in the shins. If you haven’t found your 
courses interesting, explain why. But before going 
too far, put yourself in the place of the educator and 
decide what you would do if you were in his place. 
2. In this article Mr. Smith contrasts two educa- 
tional methods. What are they? To which have you 
yourself been subject? 3. Which is the more desir- 
able? Discuss. If you think that Mr. Smith is wrong 
at any point, don’t hesitate to say so. 4. What is his 
main thesis? Try summarizing his article in a single 
sentence. 5. Write a brief criticism of the course you 
have been taking, pointing out places where you 
think it is good, and places where you feel it might 
be made better. 


Bur Nor One Cent ror Leapersuip. 1. Mr. 
Carey proposes to alter our democracy so that it 
will be governed by the intellectually fit, the “wisest 
and ablest of the upper thirteen per cent.” As one 
means of accomplishing this he would make a funda- 
mental change in our system of public education. 
What is the change which he suggests? 2. The 
author considers only the educational reforms which 
would be necessary. What of the essential changes 
in our form of government? How would you rear- 
range the method of nominating and electing men to 
public office, in order to put his scheme into prac- 
tice? 3. From what Greek philosophers has Mr. 
Carey borrowed his idea? What was the nature of 
the ideal republic visualized by one of these philoso- 
phers? 4. Are you surprised to find that Jefferson, at 
least toward the end of his life, did not believe that 
all men were created equal in powers? Explain his 
later belief. 5. Mr. Carey says: “Our democracy 
has ... been based on a fundamental fallacy 
which Aristotle pointed out two thousand years 
ago.” What is this fallacy? Discuss. 6. In the article 
you will find the sentence: “Millions for near- 
morons, but not one cent for leadership.” From 
what famous statement in American history is this 
derived? 7. Explain the reference to Saint Denis, 
patron Saint of France. 8. Identify the following: 
a. Charles Sumner, John Marshall,“ the Adamses”’; 
b. Tom Heflin, Pa and Ma Ferguson, Mrs. Florence 
E. S. Knapp; c. Viscount Grey, Newton D. Baker. 
9. Notice the introduction and the conclusion of 
the article. Explain their effectiveness. What makes 
them good, as they obviously are? 10. Write a paper 
accepting or challenging Mr. Carey’s position. 


Back Stace 1n Wasutncron. 1. What has been 
the fate of the McNary-Haugen farm bill? On what 
grounds did President Coolidge object to it? How 
did he deal with it? Some critics consider the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill a political concoction designed to 
embarrass the Administration. Others believe ita 
sincere effort to bring aid to the farmer. Discuss 
these two viewpoints, and see toward which of 
them you incline. 2. Now that Congress has closed 
its session, it would be well to ask what is has ac- 
complished. What has it done or not done about the 
following issues: a. Farm relief; 6, a naval building 
program; ¢c. Boulder Dam; d@. Muscle Shoals; e. 
the Merchant Marine; f. Flood control; g. Tax re- 
duction; b. the tariff. 


Furiuiry. 1. What does the poem say? Explain 
the title. Does it give you any pictures of the sea? 
Where do you find them? 2. Do you think that the 
thythm and meter fit the subject? You will find that 
the basic meter is that of blank verse, iambic pen- 
tameter, but that there are many variations from 
this. Comment on the refrain. 3. Is there any 
thyme? Does it seem intentional, or accidental? Did 
the author insert it by design? Try producing the 
same effect in fewer lines. 





But Not One Cent for 
Leadership ! 


(Continued from page 546) 


its master. Disagreeable as it may be, we 
must admit that most of us are mental 
inferiors, and we must delegate to the 
ablest men in the land the duty of select- 
ing our leaders. Democracy must be so 
remodeled that the wisest and most virtu- 
ous, the “natural aristoi” of Jefferson, 
will indeed govern. They must be selected 
by their mental equals, prior to being 
elected by the people. Wise, honorable men, 
not politicians, must choose the slate 
from which we vote for our statesmen. 

I cannot here give in detail the proposal 
for this new democracy of leadership. But 
the beginning of reform must come in our 
schools and colleges. The future leaders, 
national and local, must be selected on the 
basis of special intelligence at school age 
specially trained and assisted toward po- 
litical leadership from that time forward. 
Thus, for the first time in history, there 
will be true democracy, true equality of 
opportunity, for every American school 
child regardless of social distinction. As 
Plato so beautifully put it ages ago, 
“Democracy means perfect equality of 
opportunity, especially in education. . . . 
Public officials should be chosen . . . by 
their own ability as demonstrated in the 
fundamental democracy of an equal race.” 
To the inevitable retort that this system 
of selection is undemocratic, one can only 
repeat that equality of opportunity must 
always lead to inequality of performance, 
and to the promotion of some individuals 
at the expense of others, and that it is as 
unwise to hold back a bright school child 
for the sake of the stupid as it is foolish to 
refuse to organize a “first” football 
team, so as to save the feelings of the sub- 
stitutes. At present the tacit slogan of 
education is, “Millions for near morons, 
but not one cent for leadership.” In New 
York City alone there are 8,000 public- 
school children receiving special education 
because of backwardness, and there will 
probably be fifteen more special classes 
provided for them during 1928. Mean- 
while, the gifted child, the national asset, 
is almost ignored. Bored to extinction by 
the mental inferiority of his classmates, he 
too often forms habits of laziness from 
which he never recovers. “God help the 
bright child!” exclaims a well-known edu- 
cator. And another, David Mitchell, 
writes from New York, “I have examined 
thousands of children over a period of 
many years, and these examinations have 
proved to me that children of above 
average mentality are the most retarded 
group in our public schools today. . . . 
Think how many potential geniuses are 
never given a chance to develop their 
powers because no provision is made for 
their special education in our public 
schools.” 


After incubating Plato’s suggestion for 
twenty odd centuries, we are beginning, 
however, to realize its worth. There is no 
denying that in this extraordinary Twen- 
tieth Century we may yet do something 
constructive toward bringing intelligent 
and ethical leadership into government. 
Schools and classes for gifted children 
have sprung up in Los Angeles and at 
Mt. Kisco, New York, to mention only 
two, and a similar institution, with the 
specific object of developing in young 
people the leadership ideal, has appeared 
at Honfleur, France (the conception of 
Miss Mary Kelsey of Philadelphia), not to 
mention the famous Becque School in 
England, sponsored by Mr. Graham 
Wallas, where an attempt is being made to 
give future leaders of England those op- 
portunities for honest thinking and free 
discussion, amid inspiring surroundings, 
which would be denied to a modern Plato 
born in the London slums today. 

_We of America, the apostles of effi- 
ciency, must soon see the enormous gain 
to our nation which will result from select- 
ing and being governed by the wisest and 
ablest of the upper thirteen per cent. The 
time has come for a new step forward in 
the evolution of popular government. 

In the meantime, our democracy re- 
sembles nothing so much as those associa- 
tions of hairy caterpillars which always 
follow each other, nose to tail, in long 
moving lines. The leader is the individual 
which happens, by the purest chance, to 
be in front. He is not one whit more 
gifted or more virtuous than his fellows. 
If a twig accidentally falls across the 
path, the line of march breaks and a new 
chance leader starts a new Indian file. 
When shall we have the wit to improve 
on the methods of our brethren the 


caterpillars? 





REST FOR ELDERLY LADIES 


Do you long for peace, rest and sunshine? Beautiful 
roses and a garden of old-fashioned flowers? I have 


them all at my own home in the lovely Westchester 
Hills. Number of guests limited. , 
Special diets carefully superintended. 
Rates $75.00 per week up. Particulars on 
request. 
MRS. SARAH U. HARDING. 


405 Gramatan Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 


The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 


Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 








TAKE PICTURES 


Send us two of your negatives and one dollar with this 
ad for two gz 10 or 7 x 11 inch Mastercraft enlargements. 
ularly e le 


Ri 
T Your money back if you want it. 
THE HOBBY SHOP 
Box 6, Traffic Station Minneapolis, Minna. 
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. Send for my Authors’ Aid Leaflet. 
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Free-Lancing for Forty Magazines 
by Edward Mott Woolley 


HIS IS a romance of 

the writing vocation — 
the life story of one of that 
gallant and hard-working 
company of professional 
scribes who record the news 
of the world, and write 
much of its best fiction. 


It is the story of an art 
made a business, of a busi- 
ness raised to an art. The 
author, a distinguished jour- 
nalist and magazine writer, 
tells of his early training 
in the hard school of a 
newspaper office — grim 
vigils on curbs, waiting for 
the news of a rich man’s 
death, frantic efforts with a 
battered typewriter, to 
finish a story before the 
three o’clock dead line. 


For the established or 
the merely hopeful writer, 
Free-Lancing for Forty Mag- 
azines is a practical text- 
book, written in that most 
satisfactory of forms, the 
first-person, amply justified 
by a long and successful 
experience. For the general 
reader, the book will exert 
the appealing charm of a 
straightforward autobiog- 
raphy, a chronicle of adven- 
turous reality, possessing 
high intrinsic literary merit. 
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WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
910 College House, Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Send me a a x of Free-Lancing for Forty 
Magazines. I enclose check or money order 
in the amount ‘of $3.10, to cover cost of book 
and parcel post charges. If I return the book 
within one week after it is received, you will 
refund my money immediately. 


If you prefer, book will be forwarded C.O.D. 





CUT IT OUT Ss CUTI 


From the Book 


“One of my early disillusions 
was my failure to get a fancy 
vocabulary across the copy- 
readers’ desk. An unusual word 
stirred them to raillery at the 
expense of the reporter, and 
with a slash of the pencil out 
would come the offending piece 
of English, obtained by the am- 
bitious scribe with assiduous 
search of dictionary or thesaurus. 
They had no time to look up 
nonsensical words and make 
sure they were right — and be- 
sides, who wanted more words 
anyhow?”’ 


“No writer can ever expect 
to convince more than a reason- 
able percentage of editors and 
readers. He must keep an even 
keel and go his own way with 
equanimity, holding to his con- 
victions.” 


“‘T believe that editors should 
be given leave of absence for at 
least three months out of every 
year, with salary and expenses, 
to travel and gather background 
and bigness for their publica- 
tions.”’ 


“Tf I had to choose between 
hole-proof but lifeless English 
and leaky stuff with red human 
blood dripping through, I'd 
seize the latter. The grip of a 
story counts for more than its 
polish.” 


“There is such a thing in 
writing as rapid turn-over, just 
as there is in merchandising. 
The merchant’s only chance of 
escaping bankruptcy is to sell 
his goods fast enough to over- 
come the cost of doing business. 
This is also literally true of 
writing for a living.” 


“Once an author has trained 
his imagination to catch the 
hidden drama in trivial events, 
his material bobs up all around 
him. The puzzle is to pick the 
salable ideas, those which will 
come least into competition with 
the flooded markets.” 


From the Critics 


Kansas City Star: ‘The most inter- 
esting and helpful book that has come 
under observation . . . crammed with 
facts and almost bitterly realistic. We 
recommend it to all intelligent persons 
who have an interest in the methods 
that produce a large part of the current 
reading of the American people.” 


Detroit Saturday Night: “His book 
contains a wealth of sound advice as 
well as encouragement for the be- 
ginner.”’ 


New York Herald Tribune: ‘There 
is much sound wisdom of experience.” 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin: “A good 
practical account of a_ professional 
writer’s start and rise, giving definite 
and detailed information.” 


Pasadena Morning Sun: ‘‘One of the 
most interesting biographical sketches 
of the year.” ‘ 


Albany Evening News: ‘The book is 
filled with incidents of great interest. 
One realizes that the names of authors 
which today roll trippingly off the 
tongue have not had an easy time of it 
making those names known. The book 
shows how, step by step, a writer may 
become well known and successful.’ 


Spokane Chronicle: ‘“‘A thoughtful 
piece of work which should prove 
valuable to every would-be writer, as 
well as interesting to his present public. 
. . . That the game can be beaten is 
roved by his Tm prs. list of pub- 
ications, in which almost every na- 
tional magazine of first-class standing 
is now included.” 


Sacramento Bee: “Those who write, 
and that great legion who try or crave 
to write, will ‘ind Free-Lancing. for 
Forty Magazines of much interest, not 
only because it has a real value as a 
text to aspiring authors but because it 
is delightfully entertaining. It is prac- 
tical because it points out what kind of 
stories will sell, and where they must 
be sold. The book is appealingly human, 


and reveals all the ambitions and fears” 


common to professional and amateur 
writers.” 


Lexington Herald: “It is a book to 
interest anyone with any literary hope 
or ambition —and to have a wider 
appeal as a very human story of Youth 
tilting with Fate.” 


Western Newspaper Association: 
“The general reader will find here a 
wonderful human document full of 
inspiration. It is the story of a man 
who resisted many attempts to separate 
him from his ideal, who ‘followed the 
gleam’ fearlessly when to follow it 
seemed very like going into a dark 
tunnel with no exit. Such books are 
priceless.” 
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